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Christian 3 


The Departed Year. 


{The following lines were written by Gronos D. Paewnice, 
Key. They are full uf pectis fleliag and inspiring rath.) 


Gone! for ever gone !—Like a rushing wave 
Another year has burst upon the shore 

Of earthly being, and its last low tones, 
Wandering in broken accents on the air, 
Are dying to an echo. 


The gay spring 


With its young charms has gone—gone with its leaves— 


Its atmgsphere of roses ; its white clouds, 
Slumbering like seraphs in the air; its birds, 
Telling their loves in music ; and its streams, 
Leaping and shouting from the up-piled rocks, 
To make each echo with the joy of waves. 
And summer, with its dews and showers, has gone : 
Its rainbows glowing on the distant cloud, 
Like spirits of the storm ; its peaceful lakes 
Smiling in their sweet sleep, as if their dreams 
Were of the opening flowers, and budding trees, 
And overhanging sky; and its bright mists 
Resting upon the mountain tops, as crowns 
Upon the heads of giants. Autumn, too, 
Has gone, with all its deeper glories; gone 
With its green hills, like altars of the world, 
Lifting their rich fruit offerings to their God ; 
Tts cool winds straying mid the forest aisles, 
To wake their thousand wind-harps; its serene 
And holy sunsets hanging o’er the west, 
Like banners from the battlements of heaven. 
And its still evenings, when the moonlight sea 
Was ever throbbing, like the living heart 
Of the great universe. Ay, these are now 
But sounds and visions of the past; their deep, 
Wild beauty has departed from the earth, 
And they are gathered to the embrace of Death, 
Their solemn herald to eternity. 
Nor have they gone alone. High human hearts 
Of passion have gone with them. The fresh dust 
Is chill with many 2 breast, that burned erewhile 
With fires that seemed immortal, Joys, that leaped 
Like angels from the heart, and wandered free 
In life’s young morn to look upon the flowers, 
The poetry of nature, and to list 
The woven sounds of breeze, and bird, and stream 
Upon the night air, have been stricken down 
Insilence to the dust. Exultant Hope, 
That roved for ever on the buoyant winds, 
Like the bright, starry bird of paradise, 
And chanted to the ever-listening heart 
In the wild music of a thousand tongues— 
Or soared into the open sky, until 
Night’s burning gems seemed jewelled on her brow, 
Has shut her drooping wing, and made her home 
Within the voiceless sepulchre. And Love, 
That knelt at Passion’s holiest shrine, and gazed 
On his heart’s idol as on some sweet star, 
Whose purity and distance make it dear, 
And dreame@iof ecstacies, until his soul 
Seemed but a lyre, that wakened in the glance 
Of the beloved one—he too has gone 
To his eternal resting-place. And where 
Is stern Ambition—he who madly grasped 
At Glory’s fleeting phantom—he who sought 
His fame upon the battle-field, and longed 
To make his throne a pyramid of bones 
Amid a sea of blood? He, too, has gone! 
His stormy voice is mute—his mighty arm 
Is nerveless on its clod—his very name 
Is but a meteor of the night of years 
Whose gleams flashed out a moment o’er the earth, 
And faded into nothingness. The dream 
Of high devotion—beauty’s bright array, 
And life’s deep idol memories—all have passed, 
Like the cloud shadows on a starlight stream, 
Or a soft strain of music, when the winds 
Are slumbering on the billow. 
Yet, why muse 
Upon the past with sorrow? Though the year 
Has gone to blend with the mysterious tide 
Of old eternity, and borne along 
Upon its heaving breast a thousand wrecks 
Of glory and of beauty—yet, why mourn 
That such is destiny? Another year 
Succeedeth to the past—in their bright round 
The seasons come and go—the same blue arch 
That hath hung o’er us, will hang o’er us yet— 
The same pure stars, that we have loved to watch, 
Will blossom still at twilight’s gentle hour, 
Like lilies on the tomb of day—and still 
Man will remain, to dream as he hath dreamed, 
And mar the earth with passion. Love will spring 
From the lone tombs of old Affection—Hope 
And Joy and great Ambition will rise up 
As they have risen—and their deeds will be 
Brighter than those engraven on the scroll 
Of parted centuries. 
Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves 
Life’s great events are heaving into birth, 
Is tossing to and fro, as if the winds 
Of heaven were prisoned in its soundless depths, 
And struggling to be free. 


Even now the sea 


Weep not that time 
Is passing on—it will ere-long reveal 
A brighter era to the nations. Hark! 
Along the vales and mountains of the earth 
There is a deep, portentous murmuring, 
Like the swift rush of subterraneous streams ; 
Or like the mingled sounds of earth and air, 
When the fierce Tempest, with sonorous wing, 
Heaves his deep fold upon the rushing winds, 
And hurries onward with his night of clouds 
Against the eternal mountains. "Tis the voice 
Of infant Freedom, and her stirring call 
Is heard and answered in a thousand tones 
From every hill-top of her western home ; 
And lo! it breaks across old Ocean's flood, 
And ‘ Freedom!’ ‘ Freedom!’ is the answering shout 
Of nations starting from the spell of years. 
The day-spring!—see, ’tis brightening in the heavens! 
The watchmen of the night have caught the siga— 
From tower to tower the signal-fires flash free, 
And the deep watch-word, like the rush of seas, 
"That heralds the volcano’s bursting flame, 
Js sounding o’er thdearth. Bright years of hope 
And life are on the wing! Yon glorious bow 
Of Freedom, bended by the hand of God, 
Is spanning Time’s dark surges. Its high arch, 
A type of Love and Mercy on the cloud, 
Tells, that the many storms of human life 
Will pass in silence, and the sinking waves, 
Gathering the forms of glory and of peace, 
Reflect the undimmed brightness of the heavens. 





Tue Pore’s Butt 1n Irary.—We learn 
from a friend lately arrived from Italy, that 
the excitement produced there by the late 
Bull of Gregory 16th against the Bible, was 
more extensive than previous accounts had 
led us to suppose. We had not recollected 
one fact connected with the publication of 
Papal bulls, viz. that they are stuck up at 
all the church doors, and of course become 
generally known. There is now so large a 
portion of the Italian people exceedingly dis- 
contented with the spiritua! and civil system 
under which they live, that, when they hear | 


Reflector. 








| from the Pope’s mouth, that there is a book 
| which teaches nations how to secure their 
own freedom, it is perfectly natural for them 
to desire it. We are informed that this Bull 
has made all Italy acquainted with the fact, 
that the Pope apprehended its effects if it 
should reach their hands. The Bull has al- 
so proclaimed to them the fact, so interest- 
ing to them, that a society has been formed 
in America for the purpose of -furnishing 
them with that book, 

Nor is the effect confined to Italy, as the 
Bull was likewise placarded in the churches 
of France and other countries under the in- 
fluen:e of Rome.—Am. Protestant. 








For the Christian Reflector. 


To the Hon. Richard Fletcher. . 


Dear Sir,—I think I have made it appa- 
rent, 1. That the Newton Theolggical Insti- 
tution has enjoyed itom its estabfishment up 
to the present time, a measure of success suf- 
ficient to characterize the undertaking as a 
decidedly successful one. 2. That its be- 
nevolent founders were moved to the under- 
taking as religious men, and from an enlight- 
ened regard to the general good. The en- 
quiry now naturally arises whether the Insti- 
tution has accomplished its purpose and is 
now no longer needed, or whether that pur- 
pose is only in the progress of realization. 
I do not suppose, sir, that there is an intelli- 
gent man among us, who would admit that 
our Theological Institution is no longer 
needed, and yet, I very much doubt whether 
there are many men among us who have that 
deep religious conception of its paramount 
importance which seems to have rested per- 
petually upon the minds of its original found- 
ers. The reason of this is, I am persuaded, 
not because we have no men who are capa- 
ble of appreciating such an institution, nor 
because we have no men who have the 
means and the liberality necessary to sustain 
it, but rather, because their attention has 
not been called to it. 

What we need is, I think, sir, to possess 
ourselves of the original conception of the 


this object; to ask in the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, What does the general good require ? 

The Baptists of New England, for more 
than half a century, have been accustomed 
habitually to labor for objects of general be- 
nevolence. Their first effort was made in 
1791. It was the commencement of a fund 
for the education of young men for the Chris- 
tian ministry, the interest of which only 
could be expended until it should amount to 
ten thousand dollars, at which time the in- 
come was to be expended equally in the edu- 
cation of young men for the Christian minis- 
try, and in the support of missionaries to be 
sent into destitute places in our own coun- 
try. ‘This was indeed a day of small things. 
The good men of that age, however, saw the 
promises at least afar off, and embraced 
them. In these incipient measures we see 
the kindlings of that spirit of benevolence 
which in after years was more fully devel- 
oped. ‘This fund was never completed. It 
never exceeded about $3,000. As the spirit 
of benevolence began to burn more intensely 
in their bosoms, the brethren became impa- 
tient of this slow process. In 1802 a Do- 
mestic Missionary Society was formed for 
the purpose of sending the gospel into those 
new settlements which were daily forming in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. ~To the funds of 
this Society the churches were invited to 
make annually contributions, to be expended 
immediately in the support of missionaries. 
The income of the Society soon exceeded by 
two or three times the whole amount that 
could have ever been realized from the pro- 
jected fund. Inthe mean time Providence 
raised up 2 few individuals who needed as- 
sistance in obtaining an education for the 
Christian ministry, and they were placed 
upon these funds. And soon the number of 
young men began to irfcrease, so that, in 
1814 it was deemed advisable to form a So- 
ciety for the purpose of awakening a more 
general interest in the subject of ministerial | 
education, and for the atronage of ‘such| 
young men as might need assistance.- Si- 
multaneously with the formation of the Edu- 
cation Society in 1814, was originated, as 
we have before remarked, the Baptist Trien- 
nial Convention, and since that period these 
| three great objects of benevolence, Domestic 








generation who preceded us in reference to- 


| tion in our ministry annually, is not less than 
two hundred, Compare this number with 
the probable number of well-educated men 
who enter the ministry, and it will appear 
manifest that not one in three who enter the 
ministry, can make any pretensions to being | 
educated men. This may not be true of, 
| those who enter the ministry in Massachv- | 
setts, or Rhode Island, or New York, and it 
may be some other States, but it is true of 
those who enter in most of the States; and in | 
some of them the proportion is still greater. | 
Properly speaking, we have but two, or at| 
most three Theological Institutions in the 
country, and the whole number who ‘annually | 
graduate at these Institutions does not ex. 
ceed thirty. ‘The entire number of men who | 
graduate annually from all our Colleges and | 
Theologica! Institutions in the United States, | 
is less than the number who receive ordina- | 
tion in our ministry. It is true that some | 
enter the ministry om’ graduating from Col-| 
lege, and some enter, who have been educa- | 
ted for other professions ; still, the proportion | 
of educated men cannot be greater than I | 
have stated. 

Is this then the moment for us to abandon | 


-! | 
our enterprise? ‘The number of students at | 


not great; the Institution has, however, an | 
able Faculty, and is attracting students in as 
large numbers as the nature of the case will 
admit from various parts of the Union. ‘The 
students now in the Institution are from no 
less than eleven different States. Those who 
have graduated in former years are laboring 
successfully in all the principal States in the 
Union, and in all those remote regions of the 
earth, where our missions have been estab- 
lished, as translators of the Scripture, and as 
missionaries among the heathen; they are, 
indeed, filling a large share of the more im- 
portant posts of usefulness in our Zion. 

If then our churches still cherish the feel- 
ing of general benevolence, which has so | 
long and so happily characterized them, if | 
they still feel constrained by the love of | 
Christ to labor for the general good, | see | 
not how they can do it more effectively than 
by carrying out the original design of their 
Theological Institution. Let it be rendered 
as attractive to the student of theology, to 
him who is endeavoring to furnish himself as 
fully as possible for the arduous duties of a 
minister of Christ’s holy gospel, as g well 
can be. With sentiments of high respect, 

1 am yours, &c., . 
Esenezer THRESHER. 











For the Christian Reflector. 


The Farmer’s Daughter. 
BY RPY. PR. BELCHER. —_ 

One of the first localities in which f was 
called to exercise my ministry, numbered 
among its residents a family of the name of 
Seagrave. The master of the ancient, but 
neat, farm-house, cultivated about four hus 
dred acres of freehold land, which had de- 
scended to him from several of his paternal 
ancestors. ‘The old gentleman enjoyed the 
esteem of his neighbors, had filled several 
parish offices, and felt no small degree of 
pride in the thought, that no one could lay 
anything to his charge. He often spoke of 
his wife as remarkable for her industry, fru- 
gality, and kindness; while Maria, their 
only child, was considered, for beauty, the 
flower of the village; and possessing an 
amiable disposition and agreeable manners, 
she commanded the respect of the whole 
neighborhood. 

It may be easily inferred from this repre- 
sentation, that the Seagraves were as happy 
as this world could well make them. ‘They 
had little desire to possess great wealth, they 
coveted no greater honor than they now en- 
joyed, and their pleasures were drawn from 
the discharge of their relative duties, and 
the occasional society of their friends and 
neighbors. ‘They were fully aware that 
their conduct was as correct as that of their 
neighbors generally, and hence they hoped 
for happiness in another world. 

How readily do we forget, amidst the in- 
tercourse we hold with man, the duties we 
owe to God. 
ings should ever suppose that the discharge | 
of their duties to each other can be accept- 
ed by their Maker, instead of the obligations | 
under which they aredaid to him. And how 
contrary to all right reasonin 
we have not been so wicked in our conduct 
to our fellow-men as some of our neighbors 





How strange that rational be- | 





| Missions, the education of young men for the | 
| Christian ministry, and Foreign Missions, | 
| have been acknowledged to be objects claim- | 
| ing the attention of our churches as appro-| 
| priate means for evangelizing the world. i 
| I have mentioned these historical facts to. 
| show that our churches have thus acknowl- 
edged the claims of Christianity ; and I shall | 
| take it for granted that these claims are still | 
| felt with unabated force; that we still feel 
|bound to use every possible means for en- | 
larging the empire of Christ. The particu-} 
lar point of our enquiry now will be, what! 
rank does our Theological Institution hold | 
| among the means to be used? If we may 
| take it for granted, that sound leatning in our 
ministry is as fully appreciated as when our 


| enterprise was commenced, the enquiry is 
| then reduced to the simple question of de- 


mand and supply; for however important a 
thing may be, if the supply be equal to the 
demand, it is enough. Have we then in our 
ministry a competent supply of thoroughly 
educated men? This is the question; and, 
we might with about as much propriety ask, 
are all the heathen nations converted to 
Christianity? for in both cases, the thing is 
too notorious to admit of a question. It is 
in fact, but just coming to be admitted as a! 
general thing that any considerable degree | 
of education in a minister of the gospel is at | 
all necessary. 

The number of men who receive ordina-| 


we are, therefore, entitled to the favor of the | 
blessed Jehovah. If men, instead of com-| 
paring themselves with others, were to study 
the requirements of the divine law, their 
views would be far different from those which 
they usually entertain. The possession of 
kind feelings to their neighbors, and the | 
manifestation of correct conduct towards 
them, furnished the only ground on which 
the hopes of the Seagraves rested for future 
happiness. They were destitute of all right 
feelings towards God; they sometimes felt 
they were unfit to appear in his presence ; 
they hoped ‘ the day of death’ was yet at a 
considerable distance ; and meant, by-and-by, 
to prepare for that solemen event. Oh, that t 
men were willing to believe the statements, 
of holy writ, which describe to them their 

sinfulness, and invite them, as condemned 

sinners, to implore free and unmerited mercy 

through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Maria Seagrave,uf whom we are now partic- 
ularly speaking, we have already said was re- 
markable for her beauty and good temper. 
The idol of her parents, and the admiration 
of her neighbors, she was by no means des- 
titute of pride. Enjoying good health, and 
looking forward into life with expectation of 
possessing a moderate share of its blessings, 
very few things gave her anxious concern. 
She seemed practically to forget that, after a 
few years’ residence in this world, she must 
pass to another state, where eternity would 


~ 


Newton, for reasons which I have stated, is. 


| which saith, 


she continued to forget t 


develop nochange. did not, it is true, en-| 
tirely neglect the cu 
alas! she only grag 


which would make 


ithe accomplishments | 





lost. ‘But most certainly,’ she would say to | 


comet cman 


Reasoning from effect to cause, we must 


hion of her mind ; but| her aged friend, ‘ most certainly, these great conclude that the Mormon prophet was of! 
affairs ought to be considered, and they cer-|no common genius; few are able to com- | 
more agreeable to her | tainly shall, before long, have my undivided | mence and carry out an imposition like his | 


fellow-creatures, ngting to cultivate and| attention.’ ‘But why not now?’ Ah! why so long, and to such an extent. And we see, 
to pray for thos@ly dispositions which | not? Oh, that she had been wise—that she|in the history of his labors and success, 
had hstened to the counsels of friendship— | most striking proofs of the gullibility of a 


in the sight of Gog of great price. 


It must not be ifed, from anything we 
have said, that ige external conduct of 
Maria there was apng to which her best 
friends could objg She was not merely 
just, but benevolernd her constant attend- 
ance on the publigrship of Almighty God 
bore the semblang religion. On no ac- 
count would she fsent from the Christian 
sanctuary; and py would she have felt 
grieved had her §ds considered her desti- 
tute of true piet 

But while all true, Maria Sea- 
grave had, in rez ig? grect view of vital 
Christianity. athe zentleman, bless- 
ed, by the providen?YGod, with a compe- 
tency acquired in biss, had retired to his 
native village to devenis last years in pro- 
moting the best intess of his neighbors. 
This excellent mange than once invited 
Maria to his house,id most affectionately 
endeavored to imprmpher mind with the 
He present- 





importance of eternaglities. 


| ed to her view the hes account of the 


entire depravity of 

showed that, whateva 
possess in the estima 
tures, she had awful 


heart of man; and 


righteous curse of (d. 


unspeakable delight 
and entreated her, w 
an earnestness of mag 
ness connected with P entire surrender o 
the heart to God, an 
which shall for ever 
obey not his gospel; 
times listen to all thesthings with the mos 
profound attention ; 
when the good old m 
with her ; and often d 
and earnest attention 
But amidst all this 


his wishes. 





would have conceale even from herself 


Maria was not willingo attend to the con- 
She unhappily 
true religion, suppos- 
ing it would deprive jr of the enjoyments 
It would, hoever, be strange if the 
friendship of God, he service of angels, 
strength from heaven 

nities, and to-enable 


cerns of her soul at ppent. 
mistook the nature 


of life. 


the communication 
to sustain us amidst 
us to discharge our dies, triumph in death 


and the gift of heam beyond the grave, 
could make us unhapy, But such a mis- 
Men are unwilling 


take is awfully commn. 
to believe the testimay of Jehovah in hi 


word ; they readily lign to the suggestions 


of ‘the father of lies; and, loving sin, the 
devote their energies ) wicked pursuits, i 
defiance of the solmn assertion of th 
Divine Being, ‘ that thre is no peace to th 
wicked,’ and imagine hat some future da 


will be time enough toattend to the claims 
of their Maker, and tk affairs of eternity. 
My young friend woulcadmit the justice of 


these claims on her regrd, and acknowledg 


that these affairs should be considered; but 
the village festival, or a invitation to a danc- 
ing party, would destro, every good feeling, 


and plunge her again itto dissipation. 


And Maria very sejously promised that 


she would, after a littletime, serve God wit 


her whole soul ; and sie really thought that 
this promise was madewith the utmost sin- 
But she was ying yet, and had not 
seen the world; she would, in a few years, 


cerity. 


be settled in life, and cald then more read 


ly attend to such concens ; if she were re- 


ligious now, she would be the laughing-stoc 
of her neighbors. Sach and others lik 
them, were the reasonswhich led this youn 


woman to trifle with the most important 


realities—the infinite realities of God an 


| eternity. Alas! that sle turned a ‘deaf ear 
| to the demand of Jehoval when he claimed her 
alas! that she re- 
| fused to listen to the voice from heaven, 
‘Now is the accepted time; 
| this the day of salvatin;’ alas! that she 
g, that, because | forgot the dreadful uncertainty of the future, 
| the deceitfulness of the heart, and the hard- 


heart, even in her youtl; 


» | ening nature of sin. 


Is it not, friendly reader, think you, a 


awful insult offered to Almighty God, to 
suppose that, after we have spent the better 
part of our lives in rebellion against him, he 
will accept the mere dregs of our days, and 
the ruins of our energies, even when sincere- 
What evil has he done, 
why he should not have the best affeetions| supported by thirty stone pillars. 
and the whole of the service of his rational | building is a monument pointing the travel- 
creatures ? 


y tendered to him? 


hen at the end of life to implore 


Time rolled along, and Maria became 


ow even more comfortabi 


kcellences she might 
p of her fellow-crea- 
violated the divine 
law, and was, therjre, exposed to the 
He dwelt with 
the infinite love of 
Jehovah, in giving high to die for sinners ; 
her whole heart, to 
seek salvation throughis atonement: with 
tr which arose from 
strong feeling, he asged her of the happi- 


pf the awful misery 
tend on those who 
Maria would some- 


le would even weep 
talked and prayed 
he promise a speedy 


fact existed which 
she never told, and vich, if possible, she 


Oh, that we could prevail on 
our friends and neighbors seriously to con- 
sider these things! What would an affection-| incongruous as it is remarkable. 
ate father say, were his son to tell him that | credit his own words, and the testimony of eye 
he meant, for the next twenty years, to act) witnesses, he was at the same time. the vice-| not, of itself and unai 
in Opposition to his wishes and a me and| gerent of God, and a tavern-keeper—a proph- | interpretation of the B 
3 pardon, | 


that she had practically admitted the claims | | 
| of God. 


which the world was presenting to her view 
—in the midst of these fair promises of 
speedially attending to the concerns of the 
soul and eternity, Maria became a mother ; 
and, in a few days afterwards, before she had 
lived cwenty-one years in our world—a corpse. 
Little can be said of her end ; she was scarce- 
ly conscious of its approach before she was 
summoned to enter the world of spirits. 
During her last moments she deeply, and 
with tears, lamented her neglect, entreated 
the earnest prayers.of those around for her 
‘ poor lost soul,’ and died. 

The veil of eternity hid her and her desti- 
ny from human view. Surviving relatives 
asked, ‘May we hope she is happy?’ But 
what could be said? 

Reader, delays in these matters are awful. 
The experiment of putting off the work of 
salvation to a future day is a dangerous one. 
Why not seek happiness now? Why not 
believe the gospel at once? Why not to- 
day, this hour, this moment, surrender your- 
selfto God? ‘Repent ye, and believe the 
Gospel.’ 





For the Christian Reflector. 


The Mormon Prophet. 


It is but a few weeks, since the death of 
Joe Smith was announced. His body now 
sleeps, and his spirit has gone to its reward. 
Various are the opinions of men concerning 
this singular personage; but whatever may be 
the views of any in reference to his principles, 
objects, or moral character, all must admit 
Ahat he was one of the most remarkable men 
of the age. 

Not fifteen years have elapsed since a 
band, composed of six persons, was formed 
in Palmyra, N. Y., of which Joseph Smith, Jr. 
was the presiding genius. Most of these 
were connected with the family of Smith, 
:| the senior. ‘They were notorious for breach 
of contracts, and for the repudiation of their 
honest debts. All of them were addicted to 
vice. They obtained their living, not by 
honorable Jabor, but by deceiving their 
neighbors, with their marvellous tales of 
money-digging. Notwithstanding the low 
origin, poverty, and profligacy of the mem- 
bers of that band of smountebanks, they 
,| have augmented their members till more 
than 100,000 persons are now numbered 
among the followers of the Mormon prophet, 
and never were increasing so rapidly as at 
s| the time of his death. Joe Smith arose from 
the very lowest grade of society, to the head 
of this large body, without any of those aids, 
by which most other men have ascended to 
their high stations. He is represented by 
those acquainted with him, as uneducated, 
uncouth in his manners, dissipated in his 
habits, and disgusting in his personal ap- 
pearance ; and yet, unaided by the influence 
of literature, or the patronage of the great, 
he induced thousands to obey his mandates, 
and to rally around his standard. He fought 
his way through all these adverse circum- 
stances, and left the impress of his depraved 
genius upon his age, and his name will not 
be forgotten when that of many a statesman 
has long been buried in oblivion. Born in 
the very lowest walks of life, reared in pov- 
erty, educated in vice, having no claims to 
even common intelligence, coarse and vulgar 
in deportment, the prophet Smith succeeded 
in establishing a religious creed, the tenets 
of which have been taught throughout the 
length and breadth of America. The 
prophet’s virtues have’ been rehearsed and 
admired in Europe ; the ministers of Nauvoo 
have even found a welcome in Asia, and 
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the seer’ of Palmyra. The standard of the 
Latter Day Saints has been reared on the 
banks of the Nile, and even the Holy Land 
has been entered by the emissaries of this 
wicked impostor. 


Africa has listened to the grave sayings of 


arge portion of the human family. What 


may not men be induced to believe and 
In the midst of these bright prospects | follow ? 


Gana, 





For the Christian Reflector 
: Towa, 


From Rev. J. N. Seeley, Bloomington, I. 7’. 


‘As you are aware, I have been absent 

from the Territory about three menths, solic- 

iting funds to erect a house of worship in this 

place. Our friends in Ohio, whom I visited 

for that purpose, have generously aided us, 

and we are now progressing in the erection 

of a brick house forty by thirty feet, with a 

basement story. 

‘ Bloomington is situatedon the Mississippi 

river, and commands the trade of four or five 

counties in the interior. Its population is 

now some 1200, and bids fair to become one 

of the largest towns on the west side of the 

Upper Mississippi. Here, it is our present 

plan that I shall labor three-fourths of the 

time during the current year, and I am to 

bestow the remaining fourth upon those ris- 

ing settlements in the “section” around us 

which seem to require it most. 

‘ But within thirty miles of us there are sev- 
eral places of importance which need atten- 
tion, and where one or two other ministers 
would find enough labor to occupy their 
whole time. One of these places alone, a 
pleasant town, situated in a county of very 
rich soil, presents a field of much promise. 
It should be occupied immediately by a 
strong man. I hope I may be permitted to 
enjoy the aid of a suitable man at that place, 
without delay, for my labors are too great. 
There is scarcely an ordained minister north 
of the Towa river, and I am obliged to be 
acting bishop over several churches.’ 

We have written considerable respecting 
Towa of late, but in this we feel justified by 
the facts that the correspondence from that 
Territory has been sufficiently interesting, 
and that, in several points of view, it is, at 
present, the ‘land of promise.’ Within 
twelve years it has passed from the exclusive 
occupancy of the red men to that of the 
white race; its present population is but lit- 
ue short of one hundred thousand, and these 
are now seeking admission into the Union of 
States with every just claim to, and every en- 
couraging prospect of success. Its geo- 
graphical situation, its fertile soil, its genial 
climate, its manufacturing and mercantile: 
facilities, all combine to make it an impor- 
tant section of our country ; to attract the at- 
tention of emigrants; to swell its number of 
inhabitants with unparalleled rapidity; and 
to incline us to speak of their spiritual neces- 
sities. Bensamin M. Hitt, Cor. Sec. 
A, B. Home Mission Rooms, N. Y. 





Going to Church too much. 


Philip Henry said, ‘I find it much easier 
to go six miles to hear a sermon, than to 
spend one quarter of an hour in meditation 
upgm it, and praying over it in secret when 
T come home.’ 

And he was not alone in that thing. 
Many, the great majority of church-going 
people, do not give themselves time to ‘ in- 
wardly digest’ what they hear, and to pray 
in secret over the word. 

‘Go, go, go,’ is the cry, and they go to 
meeting three or four times every Sunday ; and 
what time for rest, for reflection, for reading 
the word of God, for secret prayer, for the 
perusal of choice and devotional avorks, is 
left to one whose time is thus consumed ? 

There is such a thing as religious dissipa- 
tion. And the tendency is so strong towards 
it in some minds, that I have often thought 
two sermons on the Sabbath was quite as 
much as is profitable to hear. If they are 
received with attention, diligently pondered 
an remembered, and the remainder of the 
day is occupied faithfully with Sabbath 
school and family instruction, and the pri- 
vate duties of the Christian, I have no doubt 





He founded a city in one of the most 
beautiful situations in the world,—in a beau- 
tiful curve of the ‘father of waters,’ of no 
mean pretension, and in it he has collected 
n 
the earth. He planned the architecture of a 
magnificent temple, and reared its walls 
nearly fifty feet, which, if completed, will be 
the most beautiful, most costly, and the 
most noble building in America. Its walls 
are of solid stone, four feet in thickness; 
That 





ler to the genius of its founder. 
The actsof his life exhibit a character as 
If we can 


| and a devotee of Bacchus—mayor of a city, 


a! and a miserable bar-room fiddler—a judge 


wife. Her temporal cirjsumstances were upon the judicial bench, and an invader of be but like ploughing the sea, and sowing the 
than before; but| the civil, social and moral relations of men; bare rock. Hence we see placed in strong 
duties she owed! and notwithstanding these inconsistencies of) contrast, in the history of the church, the fe 
to God. Indeed she nefw thought she had| @haracter, there are not wanting thousands ligious usefulness of illiterate but spiritual 
no time to attend to these affairs; for she | who are willing to stake their souls’ eternal | churches, and the raving ene ee od 
must needs try to make# a little figure in the} salvation upon his veracity. For aught we | ed but carna! churches. Set the 

world, and to secure 4 provision for old age. | know, time and distance wijl embellish his | England in the days when they first descend. 
Besides, she was constantly invited to parties | 
of pleasure, which must be attended; even,} his most intimate friends failed to discover 
alas! that it should be so, if her soul were! while living with him. 


life with some new and rare virtues which 


a population of 25,000 from every part of | 


| that the true design of the Sabbath will be 
more effectually answered than by any other 
| course.—WN. Y. Observer. 





| The Spirit's Influence and Human 
| Learning, 


[The sermon delivered before the Hudson River Asso- 
ciation at its Jast session, by the Rev. Dr. Williams, of 
| New York, an abstract of which was immediately after 
| furnished for our columns, has recently been published 
| entire in the New York Baptist Register. It is indeed a 

rich discourse. Its theme is, “The doctrine of Scriptare 
concerning the Holy Ghost, in its relation to ministerial 
| education.’ We select one paragraph for this number of 
| our paper, which will be understood without its connec- 
| tion. Hereafter we purpose to make other extracts. 


| 
, 


We should remember, that as learning can- 
to the right 
, and bring the 


et of Jehovah, and a base libertine—a minis-| truth out of it, so learning in the preacher, of 
to profess sorrow for his rebellion, and to! ter of the religion of peace, and a lieutenant | itself, can as little get that truth out of the 
devote a few weeks or months to his service?, general—a ruler of tens of thousands, and a Bible into the hearer’s heart. The Spirit that 
And yet this is the feeling of the sinner be- slave to all his own base unbridled passions, must unlock the Scriptures, is also the only 

‘re God, who recognizes and ‘records, with —a preacher of righteousness, and a profane agency that can unlock the souls of a congre- 


alarming disapprobation, this secret resolu-| swearer—a worshipper of the God of Israel, | gation ; and all efforts without recognition of 
tion. 


| our dependance on him, and without his re- 
cognition and acceptance of those efforts, will 


' ed into the collieries of Kingswood, and inva. 


SSS 
| philosophy of the Latiwudinarian divines, with 

their Tillotsons, Burnets and Cadworths ; 
and it is not difficult to see that the weak 
things of the world in God's hand may out- 
strip in the race of usefulness the mighty. 
So in the history of modern missions, to mul- 
tiply instances no further, was not our own 
community in England, feeble-handed, scan- 
tily taught, and more scantily endowed as 
they were, the first to shake the idolatry of 
India; when the learned and wealthy and 
luxurious establishment of England was 
leaving it untouched and unpitied? Let us 
not be misunderstéod. We are not depreci- 
ating the value of sound learning, but endeav- 
oring to guard against the mistake of regard- 


ing it as all-sufficient, either to elicit the true 


meaning of the Scripture for ourselves, or to 


impart its best lessons to others, When Nel- 
son was fighting the battle of Copenhagen, he 
was not the chief in command. Whilst 
busied in executing some daring manq@uvre 


that his superior officer thought too dangerotis, 


the signal was given for Nelson to draw off 
his ships. He had ere this lost an eye, and 
when told of the signal that was displayed, he 
shifted his telescope to the blind eye, and 
turning it in the direction of his Admiral, 
said, bitterly, ‘I do not see it,’ and fought 
on, Adapted as the word of God is to bring 
to view the land that is afar off, and to place 
before us the indivisible realities of eternity, 
yet such is the inveterate blindness of man's 
heart, if left in ourselves, or in those we teach, 
destitute of the Spirit's enlightening influ- 
ences, that all our endeavors to explain or ~ 


apply that word will be but fitting telescopes 
to blind eyes. 





Interesting Coincidence, 


The following interesting and remarkable 
incident took place lately, at one of the union - 
prayer meetings, now in progress in the 
Northern District of ouf city. A minister. 
ing brother from the country, the Reg, 
Samuel Nightingale, pastor of the New 
Britain Baptist church, near Doyelestown, 
Montgomery Co., was present at the meet- 
ing by invitation, and during the evening 
was called upon to take part in the exer- 
cises. 

At the close of an exhortation he related 
the following anecdote. ‘About twenty 
years ago, there was a wild and daring lad in 
the city who feared neither God nor man, 
One day he was thrown accidentally into the 
company of a clergyman, who had some 
serious conversation with him on the subject 


he would either 
minister of thé 
this conversation, that boy made a profession 
of religion and entered the ministry. ‘1,’ 
said Mr. Nightingale, ‘am that individual ; 
and there,’ pointing to: Dr. Ely who sat on 
the platform beside him, ‘is the mini 
held the conversation with me when a boy.’ 

The congregation appeared electrified, 
and the Dr. who had entirely forgotten the 
boy in Mr. Nightingale, recollecting the 
circumstance, started from his chair and eme 
braced him. 

‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou 
shalt find it after many, days.’—Bap. Record, , 


Long Prayers and long Sermons. 


We have sadly degenerated from the spir- 
itual stature of .our forefathers of the West- 
minster Assembly. Many of our delicate 
people cannot keep their feet during a very, 
moderate prayer; and all would 





from the first psalm to the benediction, from 
one and a half to two hours. In curious'eon- ° 
trast with this picture, look at the following, 
drawn bythe Rev. Thomas McCrie, in. « 
speech delivered at the recent Bi-centenary, 
in Edinburgh. Of these mighty men it may , 
be truly said—‘ The spirit was willing and 
the flesh was not weak.’ 

‘But among their minor failings, which, ” 
though leaning to virtue’s side, have exposed 
them more than any other to the ghafts of 
ridicule, we may notice the extreme length | 
to which they drew out their religious ser- 
vices—the fault certainly of the age. What, 
for example, could be thought now-a-days, of 
such a fast as that in which the Assembly en- 
gaged, at the request of my Lord Essex, thus 
given by Baillie? “ After Dr. Twisse had 
begun with a brief prayer, Mr. Marshall 
prayed large two hours, most divinely, con- 
fessing the sins of the members of Assembly, 
in a wonderfully pathetse and prudent way. 
After, Dr. Arrowsmith preached one hour; 
then a psalm; thereafter Mr, Vines prayed 
two hours and Mr. Palmer preached one 
hour, and Mr. Seaman prayed near two 
hours ; thena psalm. After, Mr. Henderson 
brought them to a short, sweet conference of 
the heart-confessed and other seen faults, to 
be remedied. Dr. Twisse closed with « 
short prayer and blessing.” ‘ Aed yet,” 
says Baillie, “this day was the sweetest that. 
I have seen in England.’ This reminds me 
of an anecdote told of Dr. Chadderton, one’ 
of the translators of the Bible in James I.’s 
time, who, after having preached on ome Oc 
casion full two hours, paused and said, “ I 
will no longer trespass upon your patience. 
Upon which, ail the congregation cried out, 
“ Por God's sake go on, go o@;” when he 

much longer im his discourse, to 
their great contentment and sdmiration. 
Perbaps to these failings, or rather excesses, 
1 might be expected to add a certain uonat- 
ural tone of anstere sanctity which is sup- 
posed to have characterized this ege. But 
there is no reason to think that this was just- 
ly chargeable on the early Puritans or Pres 
byterians as a body ; it belonged rather to the 
Sectaries in the letter days of the Com- 





| ded the rabble and the booths of the Moor- 
| Gelds of London, against the learning and 
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monwealth, whose enthusiasm, degenerating 


of religion, Among other things, he te 
him that it was his opinion, that in after 7 
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into the gloom of fanaticism, became at las 


the very caricature of religion, and prepared! nd otherwise extending a pastor's usefulne 
) We also solicit brief sketches and essays fogithe | 
family circle, articles defining and enforcing the | portrayed in living colors the horrors of a life in 
relative duties, and encouraging the young in the the penitentiary. 
We beg of corres- | 
pondents that they will take time to make their | 
articles short and comprehensive, and again, that | 
they will not be angry with us if we do not in dressed to me, written, as is supposed, by an ab- 


the way for the opposite extreme of profliga 
cy into which the nation sunk at the Restora 
tion. The religion of Puritanism was no 


necessarily, nor in fact identified with melan- 
choly, though Butler, in his Hudibras, has 
ingeniously contrived to associate it with the 
grotesque exhibitions of sectarianism. Ad- 


dison tells an amusing story in the Spectator 


of a young man who was nearly frightened 
out of his wits on being introduced to be ex- 
amined by Dr. Goodwin, the Independent, 


then head of a college in Oxford, in a dark 


gallery hung with black, and enlightened by | 
a single taper, when the Doctor, who ap- 
peared ‘ with half-a-dozen night caps on his 
head, and religious horror in his counte- 


nance,’ asked him the fearful question, 
whether he was prepared for death? The 
moral is good, but the illustration does not 
apply to the Presbyterian Puritans of that 
time, who were far from being morose or in- 
imical to innocent mirth.’—Pres. Advocate. 
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OUR NEW VOLUME. 


We enter upon the publication of the eighth 
volume of the Christian Reflector, under new and 
favorable auspices. The providence of God has 
opened to us a wider sphere of usefulness than 
we ever expected to occupy, and invested us with 
responsibilities which, had they not been gradu- 
ally accumulating, we should have been reluctant, 
if not entirely unwilling to assume. As 
it is, we find in ourselves a stronger tendency to 
tremble with anxiety, than to glory in our strength. 
Experience, as we!] as inspiration, has taught us 
not to boast of to-morrow, and if in temporal pros- 
pects we rejoice, to do so with trembling. Our 
hope and confidence are in Gov. He has dealt 
with us kindly hitherto—has been better to us 
than our fears. We think we have discovered His 
hand leading us through the changes of the past; 

" we trust Him for the future. 
*O, who could bear life’s stormy doom, 
Did not tHy wing of love 
Come brightly wafting through the gloom 
Our peace-branch from above!’ 


The subscription list of the Christian Reflector 
has been subject to some change, but has gradu- 
ally increased during the last three years. Its 
anti-slavery character has rendered it an object 
of suspicion and neglect by many ; its conciliato- 
ry character has subjected it to the distrust and 
defamation of many -more. Still it has found 
friends—and enough to sustain it. In thousands 
of families a paper has been wanted, in which 
the choicest religious reading, the latest religious 
intelligence, and a decided yet kind expression 
of views on moral questions, should be united. 
The class of families and readers to which we 
refer, have not asked for a paper chiefly devoted 
to,the discussion of slavery, or to the claims of 
any one particular department of morals or re- 
ligion ; neither have they perferred a paper which 
should give little or no space to the subject of 
slavery, and express no deeper interest in behalf 
of those who are seeking its termination than for 

who practise and defend it. They have 
winted a religious paper; a paper for the Chris- 
tian family. At the same time they have wished 
it boldly to speak the truth, and to oppose sin, by 
whomsoever cherished and wherever found; and 
believing slavery to be sin, they have wished its 
conductor to rebuke it, as he would any other sin; 
and in view of its prevalence and the magnitude 
ofthe evils growing out of it, they have been 
pleased to see the testimony and influence of their 
paper perseveringly and decidedly directed 
against it. 

It is from such people that the Christian Re- 
flector, since its publication in Boston, has re- 
ceived its chief support. It is to this class that 
it still appeals for patronage. Its editors claim to 
be as radical in their views of the ‘ exceeding sin- 
fulness of sin’ as any men living; and they in- 
tend to be as firm and earnest in defending the 
truth and the right, as men can be; but they do 
not hereby pledge themselves to endorse every 
measure adopted by reformers with whom in 
principle they may entirely accord. They will 
claim, as they always have, the right to think for 
themselves; and will strive, whether they please 
many or few, to exercise a conscience void of 
offence toward God and toward man. It is no 
part of their nature to be partizans,in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term; and they never ex- 
pect to answer the wishes of those who are not 
satisfied when one in error is argued down, but 
demand that he should also be knocked down. In 
other words, they will labor to convince and per 
suade the sinner, but they will not abuse him. 
Grievous words, that stir up anger, they mean 
carefully to avoid. 

The editors of this paper make no pretensions 
to infallibility. While they will think for them- 
selves, they will not disregard the suggestions of 
friends, nor even the i 
They are glad to have their patrons take an inter- 
est in the character, »s well as in the circulation 
of the paper. Stull, it is hoped that subscribers 
will not take offence, if the editors do not always 
accede to their wishes. It is indeed our duty to 
weigh all reasons,and consider well every proposi- 
tion, but to admit all would ruin the character and 
usefulness of the paper, and secure for its con- 
d the pt of all sensible persons. Be 
not surprised nor offended, if you happen to be 
one of those with whom the editors,on some 
points, disagree. 

The Christian Reflector commences its present 
volume on an enlarged sheet. The columns are 
widerand much longer than inthe previous volume. 
The type is the same ; of course the amount of 
matter is materially increased. The circulation of 
the paper is much enlarged by the happy arrange- 
ment which has been made with the Rev. E. 
Worth; editor of the New Hampshire Baptist 
Register. That paper is discontinued ; and the 
subscribers are supplied with the Reflector in its 
stead. The Baptists of New Hampshire are de- 
sired to communicate to the paper, with just the 
same freedom that they have heretofore communi- 
cated to the Register, addressing their letters to 
bro. Worth, who will still reside at Concord. 
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t} and plans for promoting objects of benevolence, that man,’—and others still, ‘What a heavy blow 
sa, | it will be to your mother.’ Some contrasted my 


; paths of virtue and peace. 


every case pubiish what they send. 


and duct 





man op 


it shall go straight on, doing 





birth-place, and, we trust, no uselessnese in its 


to remain, may it be welcomed as a messenger 
of truth and peace; aa an honest friend, come to 
tell the reader his faults, as well as to cheer his 
spirits and inform and expand his mind. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


We welcome the new year; we exult in its 

pening and prospects; we tender our mutual 
congratulations—and never, perhaps, with more 
cheerful countenances or trustful hearts. And 
yet how sad the changes which the year we now 
commence will bring to millions, all whose 
dreums are now bright and pleasing! The hap- 
piest families will be broken up—the most 
affectionate circles will lose their brightest orna- 
ments, At the opening of the vear just closed, a 
husband and wife were happy in the exercise of 
parental love towards two beautiful children, the 
youngest still in infancy. In summer they laid 
the eldest in the tomb. In autumn they placed 
the infant by its side. Such instances of afflic- 
tion come every year; the parents sometimes die, 
and leave little orphans to the cold world’s care; 
all ties are alike exposed to be sundered; and 
all classes and conditions to be subjected to the 
most agonizing trials and disappointments. This 
fact should not destroy our cheerfulness, but it 
should check our ardor and moderate our joy. It 
should make us serious, cautious, prayerful. 

The new year! Christian friend, how shall 
we commence and pursue it? How shall we 
employ its first Sabbath, and the fifty-one that 
will cume after it? What efforts shall we make 
to become better, and how much shall we labor to 
make others better? It is not well to resolve and 
break resolutions; but he who never plans and 
resolves, never docs anything. Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, for there 
is no knowledge, nor wisdom, nor device, in the 
grave whither thou goest. 
What, impenitent friend, shall be your history 
the coming year? How little do you know! 
You anticipate, at least, that your life will be 
continued until the opening of another year; you 
suppose the greatest risk you incur is that which 
relates to your circumstances of prosperity or 
adversity. But is it so? The number of our 
days is an unknown term in the arithmetic of hu- 
man life. What it stands for no man can know 
until it is too late to provide for it. This baffles 
all our calculations, and as with a voice from 
eternity, commands us to be always ready for a 
summons we soon must hear, but we know not 
when. Life! what is it? How much can we 
call ourown? Not another moment. The pres- 
ent irredeemable moment, which once gone is gone 
forever, is all we can call our own. But you ex- 
pect to live yet many years, For the present 
year, you think the probability is millions to one 
that you will survive it. Be it so. Said a faith- 
ful preacher, appealing to his hearers on this very 
point, ‘I only contend for the one chance that is 
against you. I argue but for the possibility. 
That is enough for me. There is one against 
you, and oh, it isa dreadful thing to play at a 
game, when life, and eternity too, are at stake, at 
any odds—at any hazard. Great as is the proba- 
bility of life, it is ever diminishing. And the 
time will come, when though that probability is 
still continuing great as now, the solemn fact 
will be that you will die. Set thy house in 
order, for thou shalt die, and not live. 
In entering upon the new year, by whose re- 
turn we are so forcibly reminded of the rapid 
flight of time, let us all remember that poor a 
trifle as time may be, it is to give complexiomitto 
eternity. These flying moments are in their con- 
sequences, every one, immortal. Hence it has 
been said, and with truth, that time is to us a 
more serious season than eternity. Eternity be- 
comes, in relation to us, absolutely the re of 
time—derives all its cast and character from it— 
is troubled or serene, inviting or revolting, a 
blessing or a curse, as time, omnipotent time or- 
dains it. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. The manner in which we shall spend 
this year is not, then, a subject of little moment. 
It has overwhelming importance. Whatsoever 
we do this year, we do for cternity. Whether 
we will or not—whether we regard it or not, we 
shall be living for the world tocome. To us the 
decision is referred, whe:her we will live fur dark- 
ness, despair and death, or for glory, honor and 
immortality. 











MISS DELIA A. WEBSTER. 


The circumstances attendi g the impri 


We only add our renewed pledge that we wil] | #™ retained in custody; and for which, together 
spare no pains to make the Reflector every way | 
worthy a good man’s patronage and support. It| have found a true bill against me; and am now 
shall be the advocate of whatever istrue and con- U9’er four indictments, each of which, if found 
ducive to human happiness and salvation. It | 
shall oppose whatever is false and wrong in hu-| thought I rejoice that our government is a re- 
ini It shall be no time-| publican government. 
server—no breeze-catcher. In sunshine and storm, 


: as much of good my country; and though these are imperfect, 
and as little of harm as may be, but vet doing | though innocence is not always a buckler, you 
something. There shall be no idleness at its | will be gratified to hear that I ask no mercy. 


travels. In whatever home it chances do tarry or | 


present unfortunate, degraded condition with that 


And thus dear sir, my comforters so kind!y me consoled, 
As strongly to remind me of the friends of Jub of old. 


In the course of the day, (Tuesday,) a letter 
was found among papers in my possession, ad- 


| olitionist. It is on account of this etter, that I 


with bemg in company with said minister, 1 am 
informed the grand jury of Fayette county court 


guilty, may sentence me to the penitentiary for 
| the space of twenty years. Do not startle at the 


I rejoice that we have 
| laws by which to defend our rights. And sir, in 
my present condition, I appeal to the tribunals of 


All I want is justice. 


Miss Webster speaks of the room she occupies 
as being large and pleasant, and of herself as in 
excellent health and spirits, She then says: 

I have twenty fellow prisoners. Their situa- 
tion is truly distressing, being all crowded into 
two filthy dungeons—destitute of beds and other 
comforts. Mr. Fairbank is heavily ironed, and in 
a small dungeon, with fifteen others, mostly 
blacks. Two of his companions are to be execu- 
ted in a few days, 

It is fortunate for the present, that we are in 
prison, for public excitement is raging to such a 
height, that were we let out, I presume it. would 
not be ten minutes before we should be inhuman- 
ly butchered in the streets, without judge or jury. 

I tell my accusers that I defy them, ‘all power- 
ful as they are,’ to find an individual in the State, 
old or young, black or white, bond or free, that 
will prove that he has, or ever had, the remotest 
grounds for even suspecting me to be an abolition- 
ist. They will try their best, and I cannot say 
what they may accomplish; for it is my candid 
opinion, that there are hundreds in this vicinity, 
who would in the twinkling of an eye testify to 
anything, no matter what, for the sake of money, 
or if they thought perchance there was a possibil- 
ity that by their oaths, punishment might rest 
upon the head of an abolitionist. 

Still she cherishes a strong friendship for the 
Kentuckians, and avows her love of the ‘ gallant 
State.’ She sends tender messages to her pa- 
rents ; and adds that Gen. McCalla, Gen. Coombs, 
and Hon. Henry Clay, are her counsel. All she 
needs is funds. Her bail is $5000. Mr. Fair- 
bank’s is the same. She is informed that Ken- 
tucky was never so fortunate before as to get hold 
of an abolitionist, and that they intend, their 
punishment shall so satiate the North and East 
that no more agents will ever be sent into their 
borders, 
Little do the ardent Kentuckians imagine the 
inevitable result of such attempts to preserve 
the system of slavery from assault, or the slave 
property from running away. They may keep 
foreign abolitionists out, but they are as surely 
multiplying the home product in ten fold propor- 
tion, Will Cassius M. Clay long stand alone in 
Kentucky, when events like these are occurring ? 
Nothing could so effectually contribute to secure 
him friends and allies, and to open the eyes of 
sober and thoughtful men on every hand to the 
sinfulness and bad economy of the system which 
so many are so desperate in defending. 





TO THE REV. RICHARD FULLER, D. D. 
LETTER VIII. 


My pear Brotuer,—In my last letter I at- 
tempted to exhibit the reasons why the inspired 
writers of the New Testament preferred to teach 
the will of God on the subject of slavery by prin- 
ciple rather than by precept; and to show that 
such being the revealed will of God, a most sol- 
emn and imperative duty is impoSed upon the 
disciples of Christ, in the slaveholding States. 
L shall ask your attention to afew additional re- 
marks on the latter of these topics, and with these 
shall close my part of this correspondence, already 
I fear too much protracted. 

I remarked in the preceding letter, that if the 
views which I have taken of this subject be cor- 
rect, it is the immediate duty of every slaveholder 
at once to free himself from the guilt of slavery, 
and, also, by the use of his whole constitutional 
power, to free his country from this guilt. 

In pursuing this subject somewhat farther, I 
would suggest that this, as it seems to me, 
would be the duty of every man, specially of 
every disciple of Christ, were slavery nothing 
more than you have represented it to be, the 
‘obliging another to labor for our benefit without 
his contract or consent. By our very constitution 
as men, we are under solemn and unchangeable 
obligations to respect the rights of the meanest 
thing that lives. Every other man is created 
with the same rights as ourselves ; and, most of 
all, he is created with the inalienable ‘ right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ To de- 
prive him of these as a punishment for crime, 
while yet he continues under the protection of 
law, is one of the severest inflictions that the 
criminal code of any human government can 
recognize, even when the punishment is con- 
fined to his own person. But what crime can 
be conceived of so atrocious as to justify the con- 
signing of a human being to servitude for life, 
and the extension of this punishment to his pos- 
terity down to the remotest generations? Were 
this the penalty even for murder, every one in the 
civilized world would rise up in indignation at its 
enormous injustice. How great then must be the 
injustice when such a doom is inflicted not upon 
criminals convicted of atrocious wickednéss, but 
upon men, women and children, who have never 





of this lady at Lexington, Ky., have been stated 
in a former nuinber of this paper. But since that 
statement appeared, a copy of a letter from her, 
addressed to her pastor, the Rev. Mr. Leavitt, of 
Vergennes, Vt., has been published in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and it is so interesting that we re- 
gret our inability to give it entire in the columns 
of the Reflector. Her own story of the circumn- 
stances of her arrest, is especially entertaining. 
After giving a brief account of the Rev. Mr. 
Pairbank’s visit to Lexington, and preaching in 
the Presbyterian church, she proceeds as follows: 
Two weeks from that day morning, there were 


three valuable servants missing—a boy named 
Lewis, aged about twenty-six, with his wife and 


issued in every direction. Ruuners were hastily 


lars reward offered for their apprehension. The 
Sabbath and Monday were speni in vain. Nota 
trace could be found, not a breath heard of them. 
Till at length they began to leave off caring fur 
the property, and only cared to get hold of who- 
ever it might be that had aided them. By the by, 
Northern and East persons are alwayélooked 
upon here with a }:: and suspicious eye; and 
on Monday evening, between six and seven o’- 





We wish all our subscribers, so long as they 
take and pay for the paper, to regard themselves 
as owning @ share in it; and while they trust to! 
its editors to give it the right character and adapt | 
it to the wants of the community, we respectfully 
ask those who are able to wield a pen, to assist us 
in giving interest and value to its columns by 
writing occasional articles for publication, We 
especially solicit short articles of a deeply reli- 
gious character; articles adapted to arouse the 
professor as well as the careless sinner,—adapted 
to make Christians more earnest in the pursuit of 
holiness—to impress them more deeply with a 
sense of their obligations to the heathen and the 
oppressed—to give them a higher character as fol- 
lowers of Jesus, and members of the church 
He purchased with his blood. We also want 
articles which shall be useful to the. ministry— 
exegeses of texts and plans of sermons—thoughts 
on pastoral rights, duties, and responsibilities, 





clock, Mr. Fairbank was arrested on suspicion 
and committed to jail. Whether he said ur did 
anything that gave them just ground for suspicion 
I cannot say, but have good reason to believe he 
did not. 

At eleven o’clock the same night, we were 
aroused by persons desiring to see all letters and 
papers in the possession of Miss Webster, I 
frankly and cheerfully delivered everything of the 
kind into their bands; and moreover, gave them 
my trunks for inspection, and offered them the 
key of my room. They, however, did not exam- 
ine anything that night. But you know the max. 
mm, ‘The more one kas, the more he wants;’ and 
near midnight I was escorted to thisroom, whence 
I have not egressed since that memorable hour. 
Next day I took the liberty to enquire on what 


authority I was arrested, and was answered, *You | Soef lalinr and o6 


have been seen in the company of an abolitionist.’ 
O, what a dark stain upon my character. My 
reputation was now Down. My flourishing school 
scuttered to the four winds—and I not thrown 
upon the wide world, but rudely thrown into pris- 
on. : 

Some said, ‘What a mortification it must be to| 
your friends.’ Others, ‘What a pity you ever saw | 


xis 


child. Handbills were immediately printed and | the gospel to the poor; he was sent to heal the 


despatched on every road, and three hundred doi- | 





been d of any crime, and against whom 
there is not even the suspicion of guilt. Can any 
moral creature of God be innocent that inflicts such 
punishment upon his fellow-creatures, who have 
never done any thing to deserve it? I ask, what 
have those poor, defenceless and undefended black 
men done, that they and their children forever 
should thus be consigned to hopeless servitude ? 
| If they have done nothing, how can we be inno- 
| cent, if we inflict such punishment upon them ? 
| But yet more. The spirit of Christianity, if I un- 
| derstand it aright, teaches us not merely the prin- 
| ciples of pure and elevated justice, but those of 
| the most tender and all-embracing charity. The 


| Captain of our salvation was anointed ‘to preach 








| broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
| tives, and recovering of sight to the blind; to set 
|at liberty them that are bruised’ ‘He is the 
| comforter of them that are cast down.’ Can the 
| disciple of such a Saviour, then, inflict the least, 
| how much less the greatest, of punishments upon 
| a human being, who has never been guilty of a 
| crime that should deserve it? 

| All this, as it seems to me, must then be the 
| duty of every man, specially of every disciple of 
Christ, even were slavery such as you have de- 
fined it, that is, if the slave were merely held to) 
compulsory labor, but fed and clothed with | 
considerate care, if he were as perfectly as our-| 
selves under the protection of law, if the laws 
respecting him were made with the greatest re- 








j} other inconv were imposed upon him, | 
| except merely what might be necessary to ensure 
| his faithful labor, and if in the division of the 
| Profits of his labor, a cautious love of right 
awarded to him his just po-tion of the joint pro* 
pital. ° 
But if under sfch circumstances as these, it 
would be our duty to free ourselves from the 
| Tesponsibility which attaches to such an act of 


CHRISTIAN REFLE 


it had been for the last two years. While others | 


What if these hybeings, thus punished | 
without crime, or theicion of it, are placed 
wholly without the prgon of law, and are sur- 
| rendered up by socieghe will of their mas- 
ters, absolutely, withge power of resistance, 
or the hope of redregjbe dealt with as the 
master shall choose ? } and I know full well 
the character which of God attributes to | 
fallen human nature. have all been taught 
how insufferably arrrogund cruel the mind of 
man becomes, when @ted with irresponsible 
power. What then gbe the condition of 
a human being left wig remedy to the exer- 
cise of this power? [wit may be said that 
there are laws for the tetion of slaves. But 
I ask, is there one of th hws which is not a 
blot upon a statute book,e believe the crea- 
tures to whom they ref} be human beings 
like ourselves? But theirs, bad as they are, 
seem to me merely a mog. Of what use is a 
law, when the testimony he parties liable to 
injury can never be takp evidence? Who- 
need fear punishment, whge only witnesses to | 
his wrong are universallybidden to testify ? 
If it be said that the rightthe slaves are pro- 
tected by public opinion, k, when has public 


CTOR. 


these little ones these aggravated wrongs ?| 


| 


| Jesus Christ has taught us that the hungry, the 


thirsty, the naked, the sick, the prisoner, the 
stranger, are his representatives on earth, and | 
that our love to him is to be measured by the 
unusual sympathy which we extend to every form | 
of human distress; and he adds, ‘ inasmuch as ye 
did it not to one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it not unto me.’ The special representa- | 
tives of Christ in this country seem to me to be | 
the oppressed, and I fear I must add the lacerated, | 
Christian slaves. How shall we stand before the) 
Saviour, if we make no effort to comfort and de- | 
liver him, much less if we count ourselves among | 
the number of his oppressers ? 
To place this subject in what seems to me a cor- 
rect point of view, let us imagine a very possible 
case. We have sent the gospel to the Karens, and 
thousands of them are, we hope, partakers of the | 
faith of the gospel. Suppose that they, hearing | 


‘that there are in the United States millions | 


of persons in great moral destitution, should | 
send a missionary and his wife from their own 
number, to labor among the slaves in the Southern 
States. They are not of the Circassian race. 
They are of darker skin then many of our slaves. 








their prayers with much incense, and would 
strengthen their hearts by infusing into them a 
double portion of his spirit. God bimeelf will | 
undertake for them, and they will assuredly tri- | 
umph, and the glory of a more resplendent moral | 
victory than has been acheived since the day 
when he ascended up on high and led captivity 
captive, will encircle the diadem of the Redeemer. 

In the remarks which i have made, you will | 
perceive that I have made no suggestion as to 
the manner in which emancipation, whenever it 
occurs, shal! be conducted. This is altogether 
& practical question, and requires for its solution 
not only genuine and disinterested philanthropy, 
but also great practical wisdom, large observa- | 
tion of the effects of social changes, and an_ 
intimate acquaintance with the habits, manners, 
and states of feeling of the South. To these I 
make no pretension, as I have no skill in man- | 
aging affairs, and have never visited the Southern } 
States. There is, however, knowledge of this 
kind in abundance with you. To your statesmen, | 
and philanthropists, and Christians, I willingly | 
leave it, in the full confidence that it can be) 
done, done safely, and done to the inconceivable 
advantage of all the parties concerned. 
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ter of attentively studying, and faithfully copying. 
the entire example of his Master, so far as it is 
imitable. He considered, 

1. The causes impelling to euch an imitation; 
as Ist, the nature of the relation which the minie- 
ter sustains to Christ; 2d, Christ is the only perfeet 
model; 3d, Christ is the only model held up to 
the minister in the Bible. 

2. The advantaces that result from following 
Christ's example, lst, a greater symmetry of 
Christian character than can be otherwise ob- 
tained; 2d, fewer instances of defectiveness in 
the discharge of ministerial duties—such as prep- 
aration for the pulpit and the performance of pas. 
toral duties; 3d, such study would fortify the 
minister against the allurement of present popu- 
larity and future fame. 

We are half inclined to say nothing on the 
merits of the discourse, as we dislike the custom 
of praising every sermon made on a special ooca~ 
sion, regardless of its real worth. The almodt 
breathless silence of that large congregation, the 
ewinming eyes and falling tears of those men of 
God who sat around the speaker, were tributes 
of praise far more valuable than we can write, 
Indeed, when we recall that theme and the elo- 
quent manner in which our young brother held up 


In the commencement of these letters I think I 


that has dared to give uffce to this public 
opinion? Nay, more, I @t but consider the 
laws on this subject a (ably fair index of 
the general sentiment of fommunity. If the 
public opinion had decidpat the slaves had 
rights, which it was the duf society to protect, 
I cannot but believe tha great and radical 
change would long since § been effected in 
the statute books of our & Irn States. 

It is one of the funday inciples of society, 
that no human being an unkind hand 
upon another, whatever pay? their difference in 
rank. If wrong have kerone, society ascer- 
tains the facts, and by tle td of our peers ac- 
cording to equitable Jaw ingts the punishment. 
What then must be thecortion of those who, 
men, women and childenjre exposed to the 
lash without limit and wth¢ mercy, at the will 
of a single individual; md to are liable thus to 
suffer from weakness, vk nay, for the con- 


scientious obedience » $d, as well as for 
fault? i 

To every innocent wong her personal honor 
is instinctively dearer thife. What then must | 
be the condition of woremwho are held to be 
the property of the owner,® all intents and pur- 
poses,’ and who are, withotedress, subjected to 
his will? What must bewir condition, when 
the use of them, for the -pubses of profligacy, is 
defended as a social convience, and pecuniary 
advantage? What must tthe domestic condi- 
tion of those who by law agot permitted to form 
marriage contracts, and wif such contracts are 
formed, are liable to be sefated forever at the 
pecuniary convenience ofgother ? 
It seems to me an elemmry principle of jus- 
tice, that when capital angbor combine in the 
creation of product, the preeds of such creation 
should be divided by som@uitable law in which 
the rights of both parties t be fairly represent- 
ed. But what must be @ condition of those 
who have no voice whatef in this distribution 
of their products, but arpbliged to submit to 
just such a division as thecaprice or pecuniary 
interest of the other partrball appoint ? 
It seems to me, that tlesoul-is the most im- 
portant part of a human kpg; and that its capac- 
ity for improvement is alof the most precious 
gifts bestowed upon it bits Creator. It seems 
to me that the capacity ead, reflect, know, to 
develop its powers, and led back upon the past, 
and forward to the future, ian inalienable right; 
and that the exercise of it ia most precious so- 
lace to those who are objed to devote them- 
selves for a great part of thtime to physical la- 
bor, What, then, must gery of those 





who are looked upon by Ig¥and by public opin- 
ions as merely physical bégs, for whose intel- 
lectual happiness no provign whatever is made ; 
nay more, who are by the ¢verest penalties pro- 
hibited from imbibing evethe rud of in- 
struction? What must béeheir condition, when 
having been by this prohition rendered ignorant, 
stupid ard sensual, this wy ignorance, stupidity 
and sensuality is pleadedis a reason why they 
should be held down to tb degradation forever? 
Again, God has made tus a revelation of his 
will, and the knowledge c that revelation is es- 
sential to our eternal sivation. Every human 
being has a right to tht knowledge; for the 
message which it contain|was addressed directly 
tohim. What must be th condition of those who 
are wholly, by the will)f another, deprived of 
that knowledge; who ar¢shut out by law from 
obtaining it, and who armever permitted to open 
their eyes upon those orgles which are able to 
make us wise unto salvtion, through the faith 
‘hat is in Christ Jesus? I know it may be said 
that they are permittedito attend church with 
their masters, I know tity may be so permitted. 
They are allowed to har us tell what, as we 
affirm, God says to theny but they are not per- 
mitted to hear what Godgays to them himself. I 
confess myself utterly ata loss to conceive how a 
human being can assuge the responsibility of 





opinion defined these righwnd who is the man | The race is as weak in intellect and as rude in 


| can show no certificate of freedom, written either 


knowledge as the native Africans. Precisely 
so far as I can see, the same reasons exist for 
making slaves of the one race as of the other. 
Let these missionaries land on our shores. They 


on paper or parchment, as the law directs. On 
the first day of their arrival they might, for aught 
I can see, be arrested, lodged in jail, and after 
the legal time had elapsed, be legally sold for the 
payment of jail fees to different owners, separated 
from each other for life, and their children, if 
they had any, consigned to endless bondage. 
But suppose them to escape this peril. They go 
among the destitute and open schools, such as we 
have established among them, for the purpose of 
teaching these immortal Africans to read the word 
of God. They are immediately arrested and fined 
for each offence, it may be, tive hundred dollars. 
In default of payment they are again sold to 
endless bondage, and separated from each other 
for life. But suppose them to escape this danger. 
They attempt to preach Christ crucified. There 
are more than five slaves present, and there are 
not present five slaveholders. They are fined 
again, and the same sale and endless separation 
takes place. They are made slaves for life. 
They attempt in despite of the fear of men to 
preach Christ crucified. They are whipped. 
They do it again, they are whipped again. And 
if they persevere, they would, as it seems to me, 
soon perish under the ‘overseer’s lash.” They 
ask, with their Master, why, what evil have we 
done? They are told that all this is done be- 
cause it is for the pecuniary advantage of the 
masters. Jt is done on a calm calculation of 
dollars and cents. They learn also that all this 
system is established either by, or with the con- 
sent of, his own brethren in Christ; the very men 
through whose contributions he had been taught 
the way of life, convinced of his duty to love all 
men as himself, and to preach the gospel to every 
creature. Would he believe that they were the 
disciples of that Jesus of whom he had read in 
the Evangelists and the Epistles? Would they 
seem to him to be acting under theveye of that 
God who cannot bear the appearance of evil, and 
who has said, ye cannot serve God and mammon ? 
Could the blessed Saviour look with indifference 
upon such wrongs inflicted upon these his little 
ones? And is not this, inall essential particulars, 
an illustration of the case of all the colored Chris- 
tians in the Southern States ? 

It is with great unwillingness that I have 
alluded to facts which I know must give pain to 
many brethren whom I love and esteem. I love 
and esteem them as brethren. But is not the 
slavépignorant, degraded, whom no man cares for, 
my brother as truly as his intelligent and accom- 
plished master? Is not the one as much as the 
other a member of the body of Christ? Does 
not the gospel teach me especially to ‘remember 
those that are in bonds as bound with them ? 
Can I do otherwise than set before my brethren 
what I consider to be truth, truth so important 
that the happiness of millions for time and 
eternity, both free and enslaved, seems to me to 
be most vitally involved in it? I have already 
made every distinction that can be demanded 
between the different classes of those who hold 
their fellow-men in bondage. This, however, 
does not affect the system, and the system is the 
result of the action of the whole communily. The 
whole community therefore is responsible for it ; 
and for this reason, how painful soever it may be, 
it must be spoken of as it is. 

But it will be said, the abolition of slavery will 
ruin the Southern States. Should it be so, as 
you have well remarked, if it be wrong, it ought to 
be abandoned. But I cannot see how this is to 
happen. The soil will neither become diminished 
in quantity, nor inferior in fertility. The number 
of laborers will be the same. The only differ- 
ence that I can perceive would be, that the 
laborer would then act in conformity with the 
conditions which God has appointed, whereas 
he now labors at variance with him; in the one 





thus interfering betwea an immortal soul and 
its Maker, 
But, suppose, that by deans of this glimmering 


ib a real di 





his relations to God, a 


duties ; duties which heowes to his family, to his 


light, a human being shd@ld obtain some view of 
iple of | peculiar malediction. How can we expect to 
Christ. He 1s then intraduced to a new class of | prosper, when there is not, as Mr. Jefferson 


case we should be attempting to accumulate 
| property under the blessing of God, whereas now 
| we are attempting to do it under his special and 


| remarks, an attribute of the Almighty that can.be 


fellow-creatures and toGod. He must pray, he | appealed to in ourfavor? I would gladly discuss 


mentioned that I wrote in behalf of no one but) 
myself, and that no other individual whatever was | 
in any manner implicated in any of the sentiments 
which I might utter. Such has been the case to 
the close. I believe it has not chanced that a 
single idea in these letters has been suggested to 
me by any other person. YetI have reason to 
suppose, from several circumstances, that they 
express the opinions, perhaps I might say the 
almost universal opinions, of Christians of every 
denomination in the Northern States. They 
look upon slavery as a grievous wrong, and a 
wrong specially at variance with the spirit and 
teachings of the gospel of Christ, a cruel injustice 
towards their fellow-men, and specially towards 
their brethren in the common faith. It is not 
therefore remarkable that they feel strongly on 
such a subject. It is not to be wondered at that 
any real or even apparent connection with it, 
should give rise to conscientious scruples in the 
minds of fair, upright and candid men. They 
may well be acquitted of the charge of unkind- 
ness or incendiarism, if they shrink from any act 
which might seem to imply that they considered 
slavery in any other light than as irreconcilably 
at variance with the teachings of the gospel of 
Christ. Thus in our labor to propagate the 
religion of the Redeemer, we may surely without 
offence pause before we do anything that could 
be construed into indifference to slavery, in the 
establishment of churches among the heathen. 
It may here be proper for me, specially in con- 
nection with the office to which I was un- 
willingly chosen at the late Triennial Convention, 
to state my own views on this subject. I do it 
without unkindness and without reserve. I am 
perfectly willing to have it understood, that 
whatever may be my view as expressed in a pre- 
vious letter of the connection between the hold- 
ing of slaves, and profession of religion, in a 
state of society where the institution had become 
long established, I never could, without doing 
violence to my conscience, do anything towards 
the establishment in a heathen Jand of a church 
into which slavery could by any means find ad-’ 
mittance. I believe that I should sin wilfully 
against God, if I ever promulgated a slavehold- 
ing Christianity. I use the word without opprobri- 
um, and merely to designate a fact. I know that this 
avowal is not necessary. But I prefer to make it, 
lest I should, under any circumstances, be ac- 
cused of acting with duplicity. You at least 
will appreciate my motives, and will at once per- 
ceive that no other course of conduct could 
legitimately flow from the sentiments which I 
profess, And I do not see how Christians at the 
South can look upon the subject in any other 
light. I never found one who would be willing 
to introduce slavery into this country, were it not 
established; nay, who would not consider such 
an act both wicked and unwise. And can a 
brother expect me to do in another country what 
he would not do in his own; or can he expect 
me to take any step, which by the remotest legiti- 
mate consequence might lead to this result? I 
ain sure that every reflecting Christian man must 
see that I could never do it, either in honor or 
with a good conscience. . 

My task is ended. I have written in haste, and 
amid the pressure of other and imperative en- 
gagements. I have, however, long felt that I 
owed a debt of humanity and charity to my Chris- 
tian brethren at the South, both free and enslaved. 
I have desired to bear my testimony in favor of 
those whom I believed to be suffering the greatest 
injustice, and to bear it in the presence of those, 
many of whom I believe, through erroneous views 
of the teaching of the Scriptures, to be responsi- 
ble to God for that injustice. I rejoice that I 
have had the opportunity of addressing them 
through one who, whatever he might think of my 
argument, would do justice to my motives, If, 
my dear brother, in aught that I have written, I 
have betrayed a spirit at variance with the kind- 
ness of the gospel; if a word that I have uttered 
has been designed to give the slightest pain to a 
Christian brother, you will believe me when I say 
it is not merely unintentional, but directly in op- 
position to my most thoughtful and vigilant in- 
tention. I have desired to address the under- 
standing and conscience of my brethren, and to 
avoid every allusion that would even remotely 


Christ as the model of the Christian minister, we 
cannot withhold an expression of our delight. 
Yet we wil! content ourself with merely remark. 
ing that the speaker had evidently studied the 
model he so truthfully presented, and while he 
reasoned coolly, carefully and considerately, he 
infused into his discourse that feeling and earnest- 
ness which an advocate always imparts to a cause 
he has thought much upon and which he loves. 

His illustrations were very happily chosen, such 
as were in perfect keeping with that mighty mod- 
el, who upholds all things by the word of his power. 
Ip his charge, the Bev. Mr. Aldrich left nothing 
unsaid. Rev. Mr. McKane, in giving the hand of 
fellowship, made an addreas worthy of all praise 
and imitation, While it p d the it 

of brevity, it was full and beautifully expressed. 
The hymn written by Miss M. A. Collier, of 
Boston, for the ordination of Rev.W. C. Childs,was 
sung by the choir to music arranged by the leader, 
Mr. Mason, in a style indicating taste and a 
proper attention to one of the most interesting 
parts of public worship. 

Bro. Briggs holds a most interesting and respon- 
sible position, a position the responsibilities of 
which he might decline, if experienced and judi- 
cious brethren did not feel confident of his abilRy 
to discharge them to the satisfaction of them- 
selves and honor to the cause of Christ. An 
affectionate people have welcomed him 


‘To every heart and home.’ 





An intelligent community are appreciating his 
worth, and adding to a congregation that has 
doubled in the few weeks he has been preaching 
in this city. Recently there have been indications 
of a revival of religion, a few persons having been 
hopfully converted. God grant that our young 
brother may have his heart made glad by a revi- 
val of pure and undefiled religion among the 
people to whom he preaches. 

The Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Ky. has been holding a 
protracted meeting at the Sharp St. Baptist 
Church, but has suspended it a few days on ac- 
count of his health. 

The case of Rev. Chas. T. Torrey, convicted on 
abducting slaves, came up before the city Court 
on Monday last, on motion for an arrest of judg- 
ment and petition fora new trial. Reverdy John- 
son, Esq., counsel for the prisoner, declined 
arguing fur a new trial, as the evidence was such 
that he could not expect « different verdict if a 
new trial was granted. His arguments were for 
an arrest of judgment on account of defect in the 
indictments, he contending that if the prisoner 
had been convicted under a defective indictment, 
the court had no right to pass sentence, If the 
court did not sustain him on thia point, then he 
denied the right of the Stste’s Attorney to bring 
in three indictments on a single charge of-abduct- 
ing at one and the same time three slaves. This 


to the prisoner is a very important poiat, as, if he 
fails, he will be imprisoned eighteen instead 
of six. The court have te case under advisement . 


till Saturday next. Mr. Torrey has been very 
anxious to make a speech in his own case, but the 
advice of his counsel has restrained him thus far. 
Should he take nothing by the motion now before 
the court, it is understood he will make a speech 
when he is sentenced. 

This is Christmas day, and is observed much in 
the manner of a Yankee fourth of July and a 
Thanksgiving day combined. Romaniem has 
shaded itself into Protestantism, so that religious 
services are held in many of the Protestant 
churches other than the Episcopal. We would 
recommend to the Baptist clergy of this city the 
propriety of discussing the obligations to observe 
this popish custom, and if they cannot succeed in 
doing so to their satisfaction, to discontinue it, and 
place it alongside the other traditions of men. 

It has been a most delightful day for church- 
goers, as well as the juveniles that throng the 
streets. Last Monday we had our first snow storm, 
and it was quite cheering to a New Englander to 
see something to remind him of the home of his 
childhood, and those scenes in which the merry 
sleigh-bells make the grand accompaniment. 

Yours truly, Hu. EK. 





CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON. 
[It will be seen that we have two communications from 
our Washibingt pondent, of different dates.) 
Washington, D.C. Dee. 21st, 1944. 
The war message which has for a number of 








tend to deter them from examining this subjeet in 





days been das forthcoming by the quid 


obey God rather thaa man; he must give | but this is not the place for it, aud I must with 
all diligence to mak¢ his calling and elec- these few remarks pass it by. 
tion sure. He needs time, opportunity, social | 
privileges, and the comaunion of saints, to accom- | al] classes are so excitable on this subject, that 





the lash, and whose social meeting for prayer that the objection is well founded. It is in ac-| 


punishment which a humane man cannot think of | enslave the bodies of others, become in time the! 
without shuddering ? | slaves of their own: passions. But what if it be} 
If then it would be our duty at once to free our- | so? Are we in such a case to listen to the} 
selves from the guilt of slavery, and labor with teachings of a craven and wicked expediency ? | 
our whole power to free our country from it, were If this be a sin against God, odght we to hesitate | 
slavery involuntary servitade guarded by all the to testify against ity because our fellow-men will 
power of merciful and vigilant legislation, how persecute us? Ought we not rather to adopt the 
much more is it our duty when it is accompanied | language of the Hebrews, ‘our God whom we 
by such intense aggravations as I have here sug- serve is able to deliver us, and he will deliver us 
gested. Ifnearly three millions of our fellow- out of thy hand, O king; but if not, be it known 
men are thus degraded from their position as uato thee we will not serve thy gods, nor worship 
moral, and social, and intellectual creatures, and the golden image which thou hast set up.’ I do 
made the\mere instruments of pecuniary gain, believe that even now it is the duty of every 
can any man, aware of his responsibilities as a Christian in the slaveholding States to bear his 
moral creature of God, look upon it with indiffer- testimony against this enormous wrong, and at 
ence? But yet more. A considerable portion of once to free himself from the guilt of participa- 
these sufferers are our Christian brethren, partak- tion in it. I fear that those who first set this 
ers of the same inheritance, members of the body glorious example would suffer persecution. 
of Christ, whom he so loved that he gave up Their names would be cast out as evil. They 
himself for their\redemption. Jesus Christ is the would be branded with every epithet of reproach. 


trample the cast down yet men from aggravated oppression, and to deliver 
deeper in the dust > \ He has said, ‘Come unto me their country from a sin that must bring upon it 
all ye who are weary, and heavy laden, and I will the selectest judgments of a God that loveth jus- 
give you rest ;’ and can we lay yet heavier burdens tice. They would not, however, suffer long alone. 
on the weary and hd@avy laden, whom he thus Thousands of slaveholders who now groan under 
receives into his 2? Jesus Christ has said, the weight of this infliction, and are praying for 
‘it is impossible but t offences should come, deliverance from it, would soon enlist under their 
but wo to the man by w they come. It were standard. The church universal would without 
better for him that a mil ne were hanged about ceasing supplicate the throne of grace in their 


who are his discip 











injustice, how much more imperative must be this 


duty, if all these modifying circumstances are| should offend one of these $ little ones ;’ how then be put forth to ensure their success. He that theme, and with great power and earnestness he but what will be the 
ter having inflicted on ever liveth to intercede for us would offer UP insisted on the importance to the Christian minis- | ' 


totally reversed ! 


ST gina eA lS TE dS EN CAA 8 


| can we stand before him, 


his neck and he cast into{ the sea, than that be behalf. Every attribute of the Most High would 






must teach others the way of salvation, he must | this subject as a question in Political Economy;! the light of what seems to me to be scriptural. | 
To them I commit what I have written, with the | 
humble prayer that God may use it to advance the | 
But it may be said, what can we do? Men of) cause of righteousness and mercy. 


plish all this. But whatmust be the condition of | they will not allow us to utter a word in Opposi- | the deadour Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of | 4 


him who is the subject ia every respect to the will | tion to s!avery. Todo this would be to destroy) the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting Bi adicias government, The President condemns 
of another, a will at all tes liable to be moved our influence, endanger our property, ruin our! covenant, make us perfect in every good work to | the course of that nation in ing = 1 


may be made an occasionfor the infliction of a cordance with the general law, that those who) ment of Christian affection, 


nuncs, was sent in to Congress on Thursday; not 
exactly a war message, either, but then it an- 
swered for that. It contains a recapitulation of 
, the news lately received relative to our affairs 
Now the God of peace that brought again from | with Mexico, and is accompanied with the corres- 
, Mr. Shannon, and the 


e of our 








by passion, caprice, or the insane luve of gold? | reputation, and it may be, to peril our lives. | do his will, working in us that which is well of hostilities upon Texas, and severely reprobates 
What is his condition whose private devotion may You, my dear brother, would not make this ob- | pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to| the tone and spirit of the letter of the Mexican 
at any time be interrepted by the sound of jection, but you know it would be made. I fear | whom be glory forever, and ever. Amen. 


Secretary of State to our minister. He urges im- 


I am, my dear brother, yours, with every senti- | mediate action on the part of Congress, by which 

annexation may be accomplished, and if Mexico 
| resorts to war, the consequences will rest upon 
| her head. The message was referred to the com- 
| mittee on Foreign Relations in each House. 
Nothing of importance has yet been done by Con- 
| gress, and probably will not be ull after New 


Tae Avutaor o7 Tat Monat Science. 





CORRESPONDENCE FROM BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore, Dec Uth, 1944. | Year. 

Messrs. Evrrors,—The anniversary of the | The Dorr question came ap in the Supreme 
landing of the Pilgrims was very appropriately | court yesterday. The application for a writ of 
celebrated at the Sharp St. Baptist Church in this Habeus Corpus by which Mr. Dorr may be brought 
city on the evening of the 22d, by the ordination befor. that court and sign & petition for « writ of 
of Mr. O. W. Baiacas, a member of the last gradu- error, and thus have the questions involved in the 
ating class of Newton Theological Institution. | Rhode Isiand controversy brought before that 
Though the afternoon of the day was rainy and tribunal for a decision, was made and argued by 
the evening unpleasant, the occasion called out a Francis C. Treadwell, Esq., of Portland, Me. 
congregation which filled that large church. The decision of the court will be given in « few 
The following was the order of exercises. 1. An- | days. 
them. 2. Reading the Scripteres, by Rev. Joseph A fiendish sesault was attempted on Wednesday 
Stockbridge, U. 8. Navy. 3 Introductory prayer, on the person of the venerable Ex-Presiddnt, Mr. 
by Rev. Mr.Whelpey (Presbyterian) of New York. Adams. While the House was in session, a fellow 
4. Hymn. 5. Sermon, by Rev. E. G. Robinson, named Sangster sent a message to Mr. A. request- 
of Norfolk, Va. 6. Ordaining prayer, by Rev. | ing to see him. Mr. A. immediately left his seat, 





| Spect for his condition an@ helplessness, if no | comforter of those’ that are cast down, and can we But they would be suffering to rescue millions of John Healey, of Baltimore. 7. Charge tothe can- gnd on entering the lobby, Sangster scmed him 


didate, by Rev. Jonathan Aldrich, of Baltimore. with one hand end aimed a violent blow with the 
8. Right hand of fellowship, by Rev. John A other, which Mr. A. parried by seizing his ar™- 
McKean of Baltimore. 9. Hymn. 10. Concla- The wretch was prevented from doieg farther 
ding prayer, by Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Ky. 11. violence by persons who were fortunately wear at 
Concluding bymn. 12. Benediction, by Rev.O. hand. He was srrested on a magistrate o werrent 
W. Briggs. and committed to jsil for trisL Ne motiwe m4 
The preacher founded his di on these be given for the outrage, bet # ie aid be wes 
words of Paul to the Hebrews. ‘Looking unto a state of intoxication. —C- P- Van Ness i 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith." Christ confirmed by the Senate 0 Collector of New 


the pattern of the Christian minister, wes his Events of interest and imports my ’ 
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Washington, D. C. Dec. 26th, 1844. | 


of the House of Representatives, preached his | 
salutatory sermon before the collected wisdom of | 
the nationt The characteristic of his preaching | 
noticeable, was, the impr ion he d to be 
under, that sound was the most necessary requi- | 
site to fix conviction and produce effect. As to| 
talent, why there are greater men than he. I) 


wish some of your Boston ministers could be | 
heard in the Capitol. | 

Both Houses of Congress adjourned from Mon- | 
day till Thursday, for the purpose of having s| 
‘merry Christmas.’ In this region, Christmas * 
observed more than any other day in the year.— 
that is, in some way or other; but it has seemed 
more like a fourth of July, than the day that 
commemorates the birth of the Saviour of the 
world. 

The New Baptist Church, Mr. Sampson’s, have 
adopted the plan of giving a series @ popular 
by distinguished gentlemen—the pro- 
ts to be applied towards the 


On Sabbath last, the Rev. Mr. Daily, chaplain | 





lectures 


ceeds of the ticke . 
eompletion of the house of worship. The first of 


the course was delivered by John Quincy Adams. 
His subject was, Society and Civilization. Io 
“treating of this, he divided man into four condi- 
tions. First, that of the hunter; second, that of 
the shepherd; third, that of the tiller of the soil; | 
and last, that of the scientific man;—a division, I 
opitie, combining a little of fancy and somewhat 
of reality. Of all these, the tiller of the soil was 
the happiest man. 

No decision has yet been given in the case of 
Mr. Torrey, at Baltimore, on the motion for a 
new trial. I perceive the New York Journal of | 
Commerce, which is strictly orthodor in religion, | 
has condemned Torrey, and also Walker, who 


|of the Register. We should like to witness_the | 


izens generally. The writer remarks at some 
length on the late proceedings of South Carolina, 
and recommends an immediate meeting of the 
citizens at Faneuil Hall. 
Tue wHoue Famicy ts Heaven ann Earru. 
The pamphlet entitled as above acknowledges 
as its author, the Rev. Baron Stow. It has just! 
appeared from the publishing house of Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. We have not had time to 
peruse it, but do not doubt the value of its 
thoughts, or the excellence of its spirit and style. 





New G§ampshire Department. 


THE REGISTER AND REFLECTOR. 


The late readers of the N. H. Baptist Register | 
are referred to a Prospectus, forwarded to them} 
with this number, for a more particular statement 
respecting the union of the Register with the | 
Christian Reflector. We thought it best on the 
whole not to make a previous announcement of 
this arrangement, but let the subscribers first ex- 
amine’ the Reflector, and then judge for them- | 
selves. By thisconnection, we are able to furnish 
our readers with the largest Baptist paper in the 


Union, and et a very small advance on the price 


surprise that will be expresed by our former | 


readers, on taking up so large and neatly execut- 
ed a sheet. Every one must perceive at once 
that very important advantages will be derived by | 
this arrangement; and, notwithstanding the ad- | 
vance in the price, (and that is very small com- | 
pared with the increase of reading matter,) we | 
feel confident, that nearly all of our former | 














church, instituted and enjoined by divine authori- 


ty, has no more force, or affords no more instruc- 
tion relative to duty, than their example, as to a 
mere immaterial circumstance connected with the 
observance of that ordinance? Does he not in 
this case stretch his non-essentialism a little too 
far, making it cover not only the circumstances 
connected with the ordinance, but the ordinance 
itself; thereby setting at nought the commands of 
God? -Inthe ordinances of the supper and of bap- 
tism, nothing is essential but what is found in the 
laws or commands by which they are instituted. 


| ‘The Christian dispensation has two rites; and 


the acts essential to these are involved in precisely 


three enacting terms—baptize, or, which is the 


same thing, immerse, eat, drink. These words 
are words of command; they are in the imperative 
mood. Here is the Christian ritual, We have 
no more right to alter one part, than we have to 
obliterate the whole. To do either, isto act on 
a principle, which, if followed out, would subvert 
the authority of Christ as a legislator. When we 
shall stand in his holy presence, and our past life 
shall be reviewed, we shall doubtless feel it to 
have been a serious business, to interpret the | 
meaning of those words which express the speci‘ic 
actions enjoined by him on every believer.” S. | 





THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
SHORT ARTICLES, NO. II. | 
That we may have a correct view of the helps 

and hindrances to the Reformation, it may be 
well to notice briefly the potentates who then | 
swayed their sceptres over the nations of Europe. 
For such were the times, and the governments, | 
that a ruler had much to do with the religion of | 
his subjects. His smile might send a thrill of joy 


| the pleasure of giving to the pablic in this num- 


| lic. No person can read with candor this last 





CHRISTIAN REFLECCOR. 


Farmer's ALManac.—The venerable author, 
Dupuey Leavitt, Esq., of Meredith, has been | 
prying into the future, for the forty-ninth time, | 
and has presented us with a copy of his valuable | 
Almanac, on an improved plan. 





ExcuancGrs.—Editors with whom the N. H. 
Baptist Register and the Christian Reflector have 
exchanged, are requested to continue to send 
their papers to Concord, N. H. We will send a 
duplicate copy to such as desire it, and express 
a wish to that effect. 





iC Brother Trems, of Swansey, has bap- 
tized three persons recently: and brother Potanp, 
of Goffstown, enjoyed a baptizing season the first 
Sabbath in December. 





tc Rev. J. H. Lerned has removed from Strat- 
ham to Pittsfield, which his correspondents will 
please notice. 





Miscellanea. 
Tae Letters To Da. Futter.—This series 
of letters concludes with the one which we have 


ber of the Reflector. We believe we shall but 
express the common sentiment of the North, when 
we say that more weighty or impressive argu- 
ments and considerations, against the system, 
have never been presented to the Ameriean pub- 


letter, and the one which preceded it, without, 
not merely assenting to the views presented, but 
entering deeply into them; and if he have pre- 


patrons will wish to be considered subscribers to 
the Reflector, who wig! forward the pay in advance. 
We most cordially wish all such, ‘a happy New 


to every heart, while he permitted each one to 
worship ‘under his own vine and fig tree;’ or his 
frown drive any, whom he might choose to call 


was convicted at Pensacola of aiding runaway 
slaves; and speaks slightingly of their obeying a 
law of their nature in aiding slaves to escape into 


free States, in defiance of law. Now, without 
creating a discussion, I should like to know in 
what sense the Journal would understand the in- 
junction, ‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.’ Does it mean, 
preach the gospel only where human laws do not 
forbid it? Should the missionary regard the edicts 
of men, or should he preach the gospel to all, 
whether the laws of man forbid it, or not? 

Since my last, the Independent Treasury Bill, 
which was introduced into the House some days 
since, has passed that body. Indulge me now in 
a slight episode. 

The first object of the stranger on visiting the 
metropolis, is to see the Senate and House in 
session. Well, let us enter the Hall of the House 
with a stranger. There are some great men 
here, and some not so great. There was one, the 
greatest probably who ever had a seat in this 
House, weighing over 400, Dixon H. Lewis. But 
as great men aspire still higher, so he has risen | 
to a seat in the Senate. 





‘Is that bald-headed old | 
man John Quincy Adams?’ is the first interroga- 
tory of the stranger, who is not long in fixing 
upon the one he supposes to be Mr. A. ‘Yes, 
that is John Quincy Adams.’ And with a long, 
earnest gaze he looks at the old man,—the man 
of three generations,—the President, and the son 
of a President,—the minister and negotiator 
,abroad,—the associate of princes and kings,—the 
man whose history is identified with that of his 
country for more than half a century,—that is 
John Quincy Adams. There he sits, calm and 
apparently unheeding all around him, yet cogni- 
zant of all that is passing, or writing with a trem- 
bling hand, holding the pen under his two fore 
fingers. But see, he rises, and with much exertion 
to make himself heard, with a wave of his hand, 
he utters, ‘Mr. Speaker,’ and all eyes are turned 
upon that venerable form. There may be some 
whom hate andenmity will not permit to listen 
to him, but there is that about the man which 
commands the veneration of the beholder, As 
he goes on, his voice rises above the din and 
noise of the House,—he warms up in his subject, 
—there is the fire of other days in his eye—he is 
now the ‘old man eloquent.’ Some listen, fear- 
ing to be the subjects of a withering invective; 
others, with a curiosity to catch every word he 
utters. He has an inexhaustible fund of facts 
and history from which he can at any moment 
draw, and a memory that never tires. If at- 
tempts are made to put him down, he has been 
too long conversant with parliamentary rules not 
to outwit them. If there be strifes and personal- 
ities between him and his opponent, the latter 
sits in suspense as to every sentence, and feels 
relieved when he hears the last. The informa- 
tion and experience of more than fifty years, he 
wields with great advantage. But his physical 
strength fails, and he resumes his seat. “Such is 
John Quincy Adams in the House. Faults he 
has—but ‘take him all in all,’ it may be ages ere 





Year’ 





THE FIRST MONDAY IN JANUARY. 


This day has been recommended by the Bap- 
tist Convention of this State, as well as by many 
other religious bodies, in different sections of our 
country, to be observed by the churches as a sea- 
son of fasting and prayer for the outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit, and the conversion of the world. 
This day has been thus observed for several years, 
to the exercises of which, as the means, have been 
referred the commencement of very many power- 
ful revivals. God has evidently regarded the 
cries of his people, and made good his word by 
fulfilling his promises in giving his Spirit to those 
who ask. 

If ever there was a time which called for the 
united and special prayers of Christians, it is the 
present. If we look at the low state of religion in 
the churches and the death-like slumber of the im- 
penitent, will not the conviction force itself upon 
every mind, that there should be a stirring up of 
the people of God—that it is time toseek the Lord 
until he come? We hope the day will be gen- 
erally observed by our churches, and that the 
‘most devout and earnest supplications will ascend 
to heaven for a glorious display of divine grace. 





MR. FOSTER’S SERMON.—NO. VI. 


Mr. Ep1tror,—I come now to notice Mr. Fos- 
ter’s ‘second argument, drawn from Scripture,’ 
which hetells us ‘is fuund inthe example of 
Christ, and John, and the apostles.’ He says, 
‘the New Testament contains no certain evi- 
dence that baptism was adr-inistered by immer- 
sion, in a single instance. Ina great majority of 
cases, the probabilities are altogether in favor of 
sprinkling or pouring.” 

But notwithstanding this destitution of evidence 
in favor of immersion, and the deep conviction of 
his own mind, that ‘the probabilities are alto- 
gether in favor of sprinkling or pouring,’ still he 
manifestly feels it to be necessary to prepare the 
minds of his hearers for a contact with the word 
of God, before he makes his appeal ta the New 
Testament. He manifestly endeavors to draw 
the mind away from the point at issue ; to cover 
the real question in dispute; and then to opiate 
the conscience with all the stupifying elements of 
non-essentialism. He ‘says, ‘before considering 
the evidence of this, two points are to be noted. 
Even if it could be proved that Christ was im- 
mersed, and that John and the apostles practised 
immersion, it would not follow that this is the only 
mode; for many reasons might exist connected 
with climate, custom, &c., which would lead 
them to adopt this form, and still make it perfect- 
ly right for those who are placed in different cir- 
cumstances to practise a different form. The 
principle is inadmissible, that their example, in 
external observances, is always to be imitated ex- 








there lives his like again. ‘Who is that sitting a 
little beyond Mr. A.; a small, spare man, with a 
quick, piercing eye, and a countenance bespeak- 
ing intellectuality?? That is Charles J. Ingersoll, 
who seems to be at this time, the sworn and 
gloved antagonist of Mr. Adams. In general 
traits they are dissimilar, but in one respect, 
each isthe equal of, and like the other; both 
can write with a pen dipped in gall. In satires, 
they would not be poor competitors with Juvenal. 
Some caustic philippics have passed between 
them recently. Ingersoll is one of two brothers, 
both members from Pennsylvania, but they are 
antipodes in politics. There is another instance 
worthy of note. A father and son, the Dodges, 
are members of the House—one, a delegate from 
Wisconsin, the other, from lowa ;—both were offi- 
cers in the last war. But enough for this mis- 
sive. 

There have been no congressional doings this 
week worth giving. The motion for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus to bring Gov. Dorr before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, has been over- 


actly.” ‘Then must we partake of the Lord’s 
Supper near the close of the day—in an upper 
chamber—of unleavened bread—and reclining on 
benches around a table, each leaning his head on 
the shoulder of him who sits next.’ 

But does Mr. Foster discover in this any argu- 
ment, convincing to his own mind? or does he in- 
troduce it for the purpose of effect upon the minds | 
of others? Can he here discover no | in 





viously felt how great is the wrong inflicted on 
| the slave, without thanking God for having moved 


| the heart of one so able to defend the cause of 


martial spirit, are contrary to the gospel, and op- 
posed to the best interests of the world. Messrs. 
Felton and Barton spoke at the second session, in 
the evening, opposing the resolution. They 
were replied to by Messrs. Trask and Foster. 
The hall in the evening was crowded, and much 
interest manifested. 





Mr. Goven.—This distinguished advocate of 
temperance has returned to Boston, efter a visit 
of several weeks to the city of New York, 
where he has fully sustained his New England 
reputation, and greatly contributed to the promo- 
tion of the cause. Al! (he religious, and most of 
the secular papers of the city have been enthusi- 
astic in his praise. We are glad of it. He can 
bear commendation. A year ago we were daily 
expecting to hear of his failure, although we then 
looked upon him as a living miracle, and as 
almost inspired for the work he was doing. But 
long since has our solicitude for this favorite of 
the public given place to the conviction that God 
has called him to his vocation, and determined 
that ‘as his days are, so shall his strength be.’— 
Mr. Gough spoke last Sabbath evening to a 
crowded audience in Fremont Tewple, and gave 
an account of his visit to New York. His address 
was fraught with striking facts and incidents, ut- 
tered in his usual glowing and impressive style. 





Rev. Tueopore Parxer.—The last Thurs- | 


day lecture at Chauncey Place wae delivered by 
Mr. Parker, whose ordination sermon at South 
Boston excited so much attention some two years 
ago. A report of it appeard next morning in the 
Post, and if that report was correct, we cannot see 
how even Unitarians can withhold expressions of | 
grief and indignation. He preached on the char- 
acter of Jesus, and conveyed the impression that | 


Painrun Intecuicerce. At a late hour 
before committing our paper to press, we learn! 
from papers received by Southern mails, that/ 
Rev. C. T. Torrey has received his © | 
The motions for a new tria! and arrest of judg- 
ment were overruled. The following is the sen- 
tence: On the first indictment, confinement mn 
the penitentiary from December 28th, 1544, to) 
2d of April, 1847. On the second indictment, | 
until 2d of April, 1849. On the third indictment, 
until 2d of April, 1851, being six years and three | 
months in all.—But for this intelligence, painful 
as it is, we were not altogether unprepared. 
The following astonishes—overwhelms us. If it) 
be true, the history of the slave power in this/ 
country scarcely furnishes its parallel, Will the 
people, can the people !onger sleep on this sub- 
ject? 

Miss Weserer Convicren !—The Louisville 
Courier of December 24th, says—'We learn from 
Lexington, that the jury in the case of the Com- 
monwealth vs. Delia Webster, returned a verdict 
of GuiLty, and two years’ imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. The trial of Fairbank was to com- 
mence yesterday. No doubt was entertained of 
his conviction.” 








iP The editor of the Religious Herald, pub- 
| lished at Richmond, Va., has at lenjth noticed 
| the letters of De’s. Fuller and Wayland, but re- 
jgards it thus far as a ‘one-sided controversy.’ 
| He will not publish them untii he Knows that Dr. 
Fuller will reply; or, he says, ‘if Elder Stringfel- 
| low is willing to meet Dr. W., our columns shall 
|be at their service.’ ‘We have no fears,’ he 
| adds, ‘of the result, in the hands of either of 
| these brethren [Dr, Fuller or Elder Stringfellow.”) 

This hesitation lest the letters of Dr, W! shall 
not be answered, seems hardly compatible with 
the fid P d, by both the editor of 





his followers esteemed him even too highly. He | the Herald and the editor of the Recorder, that 


heretics, to the caves and mountain fastnesses, the apni, to the noble effort he has now made. 
or stretch their necks under the axe of the execu- | We will not—we need not, attempt an expression 
tioner. | of our feelings in view of this correspondence and 

Besides, that we may judge rightly of the mor- | its results. It cannot fail to do good at the 
al character of the age, and award to each his |-Vorth; correcting, as it must, many false impres- 


thue meed of praise, we should consider who | 
were his cotemporaries. | 
Leo X. sat inthe chair of St. Peter, an able, | 
learned, and skilful Pope. He was the third son 
of Lorenzo de Medici. His father remarked of | 
his three sons, Julien, Peter, and John, that the | 
first was good, the second a fool, and the third, 
John, was prudent. He inherited his father’s 
love of learning, and did much for its revival; 
little dreaming that every effort to diffuse the 
light of science, or the cheering influence of lit- 
erature, contributed to break the spell that bound 


the world to his own nod. His dexterity and | 


ability were both displayed by the manner in 
which he acted the last scene in the drama of his 
life. 

Francis I. was marching over Italy with his 
iron war tread. Leo secured a timely alliance 
with Charles V.—saved his crown—rescued his 
pioneers, and shut up Lutherin Wartburg. From 
excess of joy he died, ‘suddenly, early, and full 
of high hope.’ : 

Francis I. was king of France, and showed him- 
self able torule over the region where the long- 
hated Merovingians held primeval sway, as every 
reader of history can testify. Whether he would 
be likely to favor the Reformation, or not, we 
can judge from his own words. He said ‘that if 
one of his hands was affected with heresy, he 
would cut it off with the other; and would not 
spare even his own children, if guilty of that 
crime.” 

Henry VIII. swayed the sceptre of England—a 
curious monarch, whose connection with Cardinal 
Wolsey has made him the world’s jest. He had, 
no doubt, great abilities, yet he was a sensualist. 
To secure from the Pope a bill of divorce from 
his wife, Catharine, he would doubtless have been 
willing to shut up in the Tower every Protestant 
in his kingdom. The Pope failed to please him, 
and hence his influence was in part on their side. 
The latter part of his reign witnessed persecu- 
tions, but it was left to ‘Bloody Mary,’ the sec- 
ond in the succession after him, to seal her at- 
tachment to the religion of Rome by the blood of 
Rogers and Hooper, Latimer and Ridley, which 
still cries to Heaven against the spirit of persecu- 
tion, from the ground of Smithfield, and Glouces- 
ter, and London. 

Turkey had a sultan worthy the proudest days 
of the crescent. His incursions into Christian 
lands to spread the religion of Mahomet,struck ter- 
ror into the hearts of all. This infidef Ottoman 
arm the Lord was pleased to use to save the 
necks of the Protestants throughout Germany, 
perhaps from the fatal block. For Charles V. 
was forced to purchase their assistance by unlim- 
ited toleration. This sultan’s name was Soly- 
man. 

Maximilian was the Emperor of Germany until 
1518. He was then succeeded by Charles V. 
grandson to ‘Ferdinand and Isabella.’ He was 
an able statesman—a skilful diplomatist, yet 
very ambitious. If he had had the heart, he 
could doubtless have done more than any other 
man in Europe to forward the Reformation. But 
God ch what instruments he sees fit. 





his reasoning? Does he suppose he has here fur- | 
nished us with a pafallel case? He introduces | 
the Lord’s supper, with all the circumstances con- | 
nected with that supper; and he would have us to| 
believe that in the command of Christ, ‘This do | 
in rememtrance of me,’ all these circumstances | 
were included. He would convey the idea, that 
Christ had commanded that we should do this, 
by partaking of the supper ‘near the close of 
the day—in an upper chamber—with unleavened 
bread—and reclining on benches around a table,’ | 
&e. We say, he would convey the idea that 
Christ has commanded all these circumstances as. 





ruled on the ground that the Court had no juris- 
diction in a case of this kind. T. 





Editor's Cable. 


CuHaRLorre Exvizasetu’s Poems. 

*The Convent Bell,’ and other poems by 
Charlotte Elizabeth, fill a new and beautiful vol- 
ume just published by J. S. Taylor and Co. All 
those who own the prose writings of this de- 
lightful author, will wish tor this volume, which 
appears ina uniform style with the previous vol- 
umes issued from the same house. 


Tue Bovevert. 


This is the title of an elegant little volume,which to baptize; but he has given us no command, 


has just been published in this city by O. L. Per- 
kins, It is filled with the language of flowers— 


sentiments attached to different flowers. The 


book is ornamented with several floral illustra-| we must do, and not substitute something else in | 


tions, elegantly colored. 


Discourse sy THe Rev. Wa. Hacve. 


This is not on our table exactly, but as we 


have seen the proof, and know it to be forth-| in a pond, or in a baptistery. It will be readily 


coming, we take pleasure in announcing it. | 
The theme is * The Relation of Christianity to | 
Politics.’ It is the sermon which the auther de- | 
livered on the day of our last annual thanksgiv- | 
ing ; and while it will be read with admiration, | 
it is adapted to correct many practical mistakes, 
and enforce the most important principles. Its | 
publishers are W. D. Ticknor & Co., and Wm. 
S. Damrell. 


Apptat on THE TEXAs Question. 

We have received from Messrs. Little & Brown 
& pamphlet of twenty pages, entitled, «An Ap- 
peal to the people of Massachusetts on the Tex- 
as Question.” It is written with spirit and 
strength, and we hope it will be read by our cit. | 





plainly as he had commanded to baptize. But| 
let any one examine Luke 22: 19, 20, and ask, | 
what did the Lord mean, when he said, ‘This do 
in remembrance of me?’ Is there anything there 
that relates to ‘the close of the day,’ to ‘an upper 

chamber,’ to ‘unleavened bread,’ or to the posi- | 

tion at the table? Every mind at once replies, | 
| the Saviour said nothing about these things. He 
| enjoined upon his disciples to eat bread and drink | 
| wine in remembrance of him. But should we, 
take upon ourselves the responsibility to do some- 

thing else with the bread and the wine, than to 
eat and drink them, or should we employ other 
| substances in their stead, or snould we use them 
| without any reference to a remembrance of Christ, 
| we should not keep his command. Just so with 
| regard to baptism: The Lord has commanded 


about time, or place, or any accompanying circum- 
stance. 


his command, the whole of his command; but this 


| its stead; for it is essential tothe command. Just 


| so in baptism. The ordinance is not affected by 


circumstances—its being administered in the day 
or in the night—ia the Jordan, or any other river 


seen that these circumstances are parallel to the 
circumstances alluded to by Mr. Foster. They 
affect not the rite iiself. But is immersion a cir- 
cumstance of baptism? or is it the rile itself? I 
perfectly agree with Mr. Foster, that ‘the princi- 
ples of our religion bind us no farther than this— 
they require conformity in essentials, and allow of 
liberty in non-essentials.” But he ought to know, 
that Baptists do not contend for a form, or mode, 
or any immaterial circumstance connected with 
the rite of baptism, but for the thing itself. Can 
he discover no difference between a divine ordi- 
nance, and the mere circumstances that may at- 
tend the observance of that ordinance? And does. 
he suppose that the example of Christ, John, 
and the apostles, relative to an ordinance of the | 


| 


When we partake of the bread or the! 
choice fragments of poetry expressive of the | wine, in grateful remembrance of Christ, we keep} 


Charles V. was also king of Spain. Here we 
cannot help dropping the tear of regret, that 


sions, and awakening, as it must, a far more ex- 
tensive and uniform interest in the solemn fact, 
that in our own beloved country 3,000,000 of men, 
women and children, are held in cruel bondage. 
And how can it fail to do good at the South 2 
Although our brethren of the press, in that portion 
of the Union, decline to copy it, and many of them 
even to notice it, it will be read by multitudes. 
Appearing, as it does in a great number of North- 
ern papers, it will find its way to thousands of 
Southern homes, and we believe, to many a 
Southern heart. Published in a permanent form, 
it will prod an i ing and permanent 
effect; and, we trust, will open the eyes of many 
to see the sinfulness of the system which they 
now justify and uphold. 

We observe that in the letter of this week, 
Dr. Wayland alludes to the question of ‘ political 
economy ’ as connected with the subject of slavery, 
and intimates his interest in it. We respectfully 
suggest to brethren, both North and South, wheth- 
er his views on this part of the subject would not 
gratify the American people, and subserve the 
cause of truth and freedom? We do not know, 
but it is our conviction that the Author of the Po- 
litical Economy would be willing, ere long, to 
favor the public with some articles on this branch 
of the subject, if a general wish is expressed to 
this effect. Brethren, what do you say ? 








Tue Boston RecorpEr.—Few papers, with 
whose character and condition we have the pleas- 
ure of an acquaintance, are enjoying, at the pres- 
ent time, so great a degree of prosperity as the 
Boston Recorder. In the bands of its former 
proprietor, Mr. Willis, it was distinguished for its 
sobriety, dignity and conservativeness. At the 
commencement of the last volume it was trans- 
ferred to ite present ppoprietor, the Rev. Martin 
Moore ; and since that period it has been edited 
by the Rev. E. D. Moore, assisted by Rev. Dr. 
Storrs. It does not, therefore, lay claims to pub- 
lic favor on the ground of its former usefulness, 
for being in new hapds, it is virtually a new 
paper; though it has an ancient and honorable 
title. It has not suffered by the transition, It is 
equally truthful and manly, but more racy, inde- 
pendent, and reformatory. On moral questions 
it assumes the same ground as has been main- 
tained by the Reflector during the last three years. 
With this volume it is enlarged to an equal size 
with the Reflector. We rejoice that the Ortho- 
dox Congregationalists of New Nngland are now 
so generally rallying to its support. Its excellent 
spirit, candor, and frankness warmly commend it 
to their confidence and patronage. 





Cuurcnes 1n New Yorx.—The Baptist Ad- 
vocate informs us that several houses of worship 
belonging to the Baptists in New York City, are 
undergoing great improvements. ae 

Tho meeting-house on the corner of Christo- 
pher and Bedford streets, has lately been much 
beautified and increased in commodiousness. 
Oliver street is advancing rapidly with its new 
building. The roof is on, and the prospect is that 
the house will be finished,early in the spring. 





Spain had not another Isabella, or that Isabella 
had not lived in Luther’s time. She was a queen 
of so much sincerity and devotion to religion— 
love to her subjects, as well as real ability, that, 
had she but caught a glimpse of the light which 
Luther kindled, she would have diffused the rich 
effulgence of gospel day throughout her kingdom. 


Spain could then have spared the labors of a Bor- | 


row, and might now claim sisterhood with Eng- 
land and America. 

Such were the monarchs who held the destinies 
of Europe, religiously and politically, when a 
monk of Erfurth appeared, to eclipse their great- 
ness by working out the salvation of the church 
from moral death. 

Brown Universily, Dec. 18, 1844. 


ALPHA. 





Cent-a-week System.—This system has been 
adopted by several churches, with the prospect 


of realizing the amount proposed. The pastor of | 


the church in New London informs us, ‘the plan 
works charmingly.’ Three sisters of that church 
; pledged themselves, at once, that an amount equal 
to 52 cents for each female member should be 
raised by them. And he says, ‘I have gone so 
far with the subscriptions among the males, as to 
ascertain that we shall raise, at least, our propor- 
tion, so that New London stands pledged to the 
Convention for her proportion.’ 





Tue Curistian Review, for December, con- 
tains as usual several valuable articles. This 
No. closes the 9th volume. The work should be 
sustained,—how many brethren in this State will 
subscribe for the next volume, to commence in 
March, 1845? 
we know many feel unable to defray the expense. 
Now, here is a suggestion—let each church, or 
some individuals in the church, see that three 
dollars are raised and put into the hands of the 
pastor to send on forthe Review. What pastor 
shall be first supplied in this way with the Re- 
view? Brethren, lect your minister has but 
a smal! salary; be generous in this instance, fur- 
nish him with valuable reading, and he will be 
amore instructive preacher. We wait a response. 








Witire Grant: or tHe Littie PHarisee, | 


is the title of a neat volume, just published by the 
N. E. S. 8. Union, and is for sale by H. S. Wash- 
burn, Boston. It shows that whatever appears 
to be religious without a change of heart, will 
never save the soul. <A good subject for the 
young as well as the old. 


Every pastor should have it, but 


| Very considerable expense is incurred in finish- 
| ing it in a superior style, but still with perfect 
| neatness, The Tabernacie has been embeilished 
| by an imposing front of a style likely to be adopt- 
| ed as a model for buildings dedicated to worship 
| in that city. At Stanton street from one to two 
| thousand dollars have been judiciously expended 
in improving the front of the building. 

From the same source we learn that the Can- 
non St. church, under the care of Bro. Davis, is 
receiving some fresh tokens of the divine favor. 
Some conversions have recently occurred. 





Cuvrcues 1n Boston.—Several churches of 
this city have during the last year, as in some 
former years, united te. sustain a public lecture on 
Sabbath evening, delivered alternately, at their 
different places of worship by the pastor of the 
|church with which the service is held. This 
lecture is still sustained by the First, the Baldwin 
Place, Charles St. Federal S:., and Harvard St. 
churches. The Bowdoin Square church has com- 
menced a regular Sabbath evening service, inde- 
| pendent of the others, at which the pastor is reg- 

ularly to preach, the society being responsible 
for the supply of the pulpit by some other preach- 
er in the afternoon or morning. In several of the 
churches the state of religious feeling is more 
encouraging than for some months past. This is 
| especially the case, 88 we are informed, in the 
Tremont St. church. The meetings have been 
multiplied of late, and have been increasingly 
solemn and useful. A few very decided cases of 
conversion have occurred, and others are inquiring 
what they shal! do to be saved. 








Bishop Onperposx’s Triat.—The New York 
Express says:—‘ We are informed from a source 
we deem entitled to full credit, that the testimony 
in this case is concluded, and that the summing 
up will soon, or has taken place. The evidence 
is taken down in full by each bishop, and by the 
counsel of each party. We also learn that it will 
be published.’ 





Peace Conventioxs.—We gave in our last 
& very interesting report of a Peace meeting in 
Worcester, which we condensed from the Chris- 
_tian Citizen. We notice with pleasure a second 
Convention, held at North Brookfield, at which 
Francis Canavra, Esq. presided, and addresses | 
were made by Messrs. Coues, Foster, Trask, 
Blanchard, and Walker. They discussed a reso- 





| tion that all war, and all manifestations of the 


was a good man—indeed a better man than the 
world had seenBefore, but not so good as some 
who may come after him. Mr. P. believes that 
God has yet other Christsin store for the world, 
who will far surpass Jesus, or all our ideas of 
Jesus!—Think of such blasphemy uttered in the 
pulpit of the church planted in tears and prayers 
by the puritan fathers of New England—the first 
church founded in Boston! 





Dr. Katrey, or Maperra.—The Portuguese 
Government has proposed to Lord Aberdeen, the 
British minister, to give a p iary p 
tion (about £800) for the doctor’s imprisonment of 
one hundred and seventy days, adiitting the il- 
legality of the proceedings against him; but upon 
condition that he immediately withdraw from 
Madeira and the Portuguese dominions. It is 
presumed that this last condition will not be com- 
plied with. Dr. K. is ‘again preaching in Funchal 
the doctrines of the Reformation and of evangel- 
lical truth; and a renewed and general excitement 
is the result. 








Terms oF our Parer.—lIt will be seen by 
our published terms on the first page, that we do 
not raise the subscription price of the Reflector, 
although it is lower than that of many smaller 
papers, except to subscribers who receive it by 
carriers. The expense of employing carriers en- 
titles us to this additional charge. Those who 
have paid and taken receipts for the year to come. 
will not, of course, be charged any more ; but 
those who subscribe or renew their subscriptions 
hereafter, will be charged $2,50, where the 
paper is delivered by a carrier. We shall strictly 
abide by our terms, which, it will be observed, 
are $2 in advance, $2,50, if payment is delayed 
m@re than three months froin the time the sub- 


> ta 
scription commences. 





Unpat Bitis.—We sometime since requested 
all old subscribers, whose bills for the Reflector 
were unpaid, to write us, if they were unable to 
pay, that we might know on what to depend. A 
number of papers are still sent to names from 
which, for three years, we have neither received 
money nor explanation; we take it for granted 
that no such persons exist, or that they never 


read the paper. We intend therefore to cease 


sending it to them, after one or two numbers 
more. To prevent all mistakes we will publish 
the names to which we refer, before striking them 
from our list. 





(G> We ought to have acknowleged in our 
last the ample apology of the Christian Seretary, 
for the tone of his remarks on the Popish anathe- 
ma and the Christian Reflector, which incited us 
to inquire what could have happened to its genius. 
The S ntirely so, and we 
are happy to say that we accord with him in com- 
mending a kind spirit toward Roman Cutholics, 





tary is 


and a cultivation of ‘human sympathies.’ But 


this should not lead us to suppress the truth con- 
cerning the character and objects of Romanism, 


nor to treat a political system, which demands and 
secures allegiance to a foreign potentate, as if it 
were only religious—the creed of another ‘ de- 
Treat the Catholics as men—as 
brethren; but let the system of Papacy and the 


nomination.’ 


history of its acts be thoroughly exposed. So say 
we. 





(G> The Rev. J. H. Towne, of this city, is 
giving a course of sermons to young men, at his 
morning service each Sabbath. They are spoken 


of as exceedingly valuable and interesting. Last 
Sabbath his theme was ‘the hostility of Popery to 
freedom.’ 





Opinions or A WASHINGTON CORRESPON- 
DENT.—The correspondent of the N. Y. Commer- 
cial expresses a decided opinion that no act for the 
annexation of Texas will pass the present session. 
He says: 


‘What may be done a year after it is difficult to 
say. A year makes many changes in politics. 
The whole Democratic party may be broken up 
and all its issues are lost sight of before the year 
closes. 

The situation of Texas may be greatly changed. 
—She may find it her advantage to seek British 
alliance and the facilities of British commerce and 
navigation. Security and stability are what she 
wants, and those she can get without annexation 
to this Union. On the whole, there is reason to 
believe that Texas never will be annexed. It was 
killed by being made a party measure.’ 


The same writer says there is not the least 
doubt that Congress will pass an act extending 
the jurisdiction of the United States over the 
Oregon Territory. He writes concerning the Nat- 
uralization laws as follows: 


‘On this subject the Whigs are divided, and the 
Democrats, are, in the main, opposed to any ac- 
tion. A portion of the Democrats are, however, 
ready to unite in such enactments as will give 
effect to the purposes of the existing laws. No 
extension of the term of probation will be made; 
but it is possible that the applicant for naturaliza- 
tion papers may be required to produce a record, 
made five years previously, of his intention to 
become a citizen.’ 





Mewicipar Evctection.—The Bostonians, as 
the Western people would say, are in a fiz. 
Three times have they attempted to elect a 
Mayor and Aldermen, without success. The 
American Republicans are so strong as to out- 
tun each of the old parties, but not strong 
enough to secure a majority of votes over them 
all. At the last election on Monday, their candi- 
date, Mr. Davis, received 4011 votes. The Whig 
candidate had 3441 ; the democratic, 2410. The 
consequence is that for a time we are likely to 
have no city government, there being no legs! 
provision in the city charter for such an exigency. 
The legislature of the State, which assembled 
yesterday, will doubtless be petitioned to legali 


they can be easily refuted. 





fC The editor of the Religious Herald rather 
amuses us, than otherwise, by his solicitde re- 
specting ou, ‘singular position.” We are disposed 
to thank him for so extended an expression of in- 
terest and sympathy, but beg leave to assure 
him that our case is not as bad as he supposes. 
The ‘party of the Reflector’is not as yet organ- 
ized, so far as we know; its weakness, therefore, 
is more a matter of conjecture than certain caleu- 
lation, It is very true that the Reflector meets 
with opposition from opposite extremes, but it 
finds friends enough as yet, between the two, to 
preserve it from destruction. The number of 
those who wish to throw their whole influence 
against slavery, and who at the same time see no 
necessity for coming out agaiust the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, is larger, probably, than Bro. Sands 
supposes. 





tc The Biblical Recorder (Raleigh, N. C.,) 
proposes to publish the whole of Dr. Wayland’s 
letters to Dr. Fuller, on condition that we will 
pledge ourselves to publish his [the editor’s] re- 
view of the controversy, in our paper, the Reflec- 
tor, reserving to ourselves the right to reply or 
not, as we may think fit. He makes this fair 
proposition to test our sincerity. 

In return we promise, if he will pablish. Dr. 
W’s. letters, to publish any and all that Dr. F. 
may write in reply to them. This is the only fair 
proposition which can be made on the basis of 
the correspondence of either of those gentlemen. 
We should decide concerning the editor’s review 
precisely as we do concerning communications re- 
ceived. We first read them; then, if we deem 
them worth pnblishing, we pass them to our com- 
positors; if not, we throw them under the table. 





tc We have been informed that the Rev. C. 
P. Grosvenor is about the country, stating or con- 
veying the impression by his statements, that in 
the transfer of the Christian Reflector from the 
proprietorship of the Board, which formerly 
owned it, undue advantage was taken by Mr. 
Damrell, implying that he was guilty of dishon- 
esty. Mr. G. is aware that the transfer was 
made to Messrs. Shipley, Gilbert, and Safford, 
and by them the paper was passed over to Mr. 
Damrell. Were they dishonest? or are they men 
to be made the agenis of a dishonest procedure? 
—The charge is a serious one, though entirely 
unfounded. Mr. Grosvenor is requested to call 
at this office at the earliest opportunity, and 
state to Mr. D. himself his charge, that it may 
be proved or disproved, to the perfect understand- 
ing of both parties. 





Summarp of News. 


Case or Tuomas W, Donn.—In the Supreme 
Court at Washington, on Saturday, Mr. Justice 
McLean delivered the opinion of the Court, over- 
tuling the motion of F. C. Treadwell in this case, 
and declaring that they had no power to grant the 
writ of habeas corpus prayed for. 


Tue Hon. Josern L. Tittr¢Hast, of Rhode 
Island, died suddenly in Providence, on Monday. 
The Providence Transcript says: ‘ Mr. Tilling- 
hast was found dead in his bed this morning, in 
his room at the City Hotel. He appeared to 
have died without a struggle, and it is supposed 
that the rupture of a blood vessel must have 
caused his death.’ 


The Legislature of Rhode Island will assemble 
in Providence on Monday next. The most impor- 
tant business which will come before them will 
be the election of a Senator to the United States, 
and the consideration of the petition for the lib- 
eration of T. W. Dorr. 


At a conve held at Columbus, Ohio, on the 
18th ult., composed of 289 delegates, represent- 
ing 52 counties, a State Temperance Society was 
organized. 








On the 20th ult., the upper woollen factory, 
| near Hinesburgh village, Vt., four stories high 
| above the basement, and owned by Messrs. Orrin 

Murtay and John 8. Patrick, took fire in the sec- 
ond story, and in a short time was consumed, to- 


| gether with nearly.all its new and highly valua-_| 
| ble machinery and other contents. The loss is) 


| estimated at $10,000. 
| Office, about $3000. 


Insurance in the Mutual 


A large woollen factory was consumed at | 


South Danville, Vt., on the 22d ult. The loss is 
estimated at from $8000 to $10,000, and no in- 
' surance, 
! 


| A petition has been presented to the Legisla- 
| ture of Ohio, signed by two hundred and fifty- 
| nine females, praying the repeal of al! laws mak- 
| ing distinctions on t of color. - 


| The house, barn, store and goods of Mrs. Gil- 





Governor Seward met with a serious accident 
Thursday morning last. He was nding from 
Hudson to Albany, on the outside of the siage 
with the driver, when the stage upset and threw 
Gov. 8. some fifteen feet upon the frozen ground. 
His shoulder was found dislocated, and his body 
and limbs much bruised. 


Six of the prisoners convicted of particopating 
in the Kensington riots last May, were called up 
for sentence before the criminal court, on Friday 
morning. A nominal fine was imposed on each, 
with imprisonment from one to twelve months. 
They were dealt with lenieatly, in consideration 
of the injuries they had sustained in person and 
property, and the long incarceration they had 
already undergone. 


Tue N.H. Leorstarcas closed an harme- 
nious and laborious session, last Saturday. The 
new militia bill has been postponed by the Sen- 
ate. Some further particulars hereafter, 


Wm. Ellery Channing, son of Dr. C., succeeds 
Mr. Foster as assistant editor of the New York 
Tribune. 


Two men were examined at Nashville, last 
week, charged with writing certain libelous arti- 
cles in the Gleaner; and were committed to 
Amherst jail. 


The !Washun Gazette says the liquor-dealers in 
Nashville, have obtained license to sell ardent 
spirit **according to law;"* for the public good (?) 
we suppose. 


The Nashua and Groton Rail road, says the 
Gazette, will become one of the most valuable 
routes in New England; affording, ae it will, an 
almost direct route from the southern part of this 
State to New York city—Albany—Buffalo, ani 
the great west. That this road will be built, 
there can scarcely be a doubt. The time is not 
far distant when the people of New Hampshire 
can go to Boston and New York for half what 
they now have to pay. 








— 


. 
Marriages. 

In this city, on Christmas morn, by Rev, Dr, Sharp, Mr. 
Albert Richardson, of Boston, to Miss Nancy Maria 
son, formerly of Sullivan, N. H. 

On the 25th ult., by Rev. Mr. Neale, Mr. Silas D, Co- 
burn to Miss Mary Jane Campbell, By the same, Mr. 
Green B. Stephens to Mrs. Susan Foster, By the same, 
Mr. Albert Pierce to Miss Abigail Moody. On ‘Thursday 
evening, by the same, Mr. Southwork Bryant, of Chelsea, 
to Miss Harriet T. Collier, daughter of the late Rev, Wil- 
liam Collier, of Boston. 

y Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. William L. Giddings to Miss 
Alice Holmes, formerly of Dudley. By the same, Mr. 
John Hart to Mrs, Elizabeth Smith. 

Sabbath morning, at Bowdoin Square Church, Mr, Wil- 
liam Clouster to Miss Mary L. Lufkin, both of this city. 

In Chelsea, 29th —. Rev. J. W. Olmstead, Mr, 
John D. Whitter to Miss Mary A. Whitter, of Chelsea, 


In Marblehead, Nov. 19th, by Rev. M. M. Dean, Mr, 
Burrill T. Lewis to Miss Mary Jane Mail y Nov. 17th, 
Mr. Samuel C. Mullett to Miss igh. Dee, 


12th, Mr. Benjamin RK. Rameadell to Miss Miriam &. Tre- 
fry." Dec. 26 


, Mr. Edmund L. Barker to Miss Rebecca 
C. Graves. 


In North Adams, 11th ult., by Rev. J. Alden, Jr., Dea. 
Otis Blackenton to Mrs. ba Jett, 

In Bow, by Rev. N. W. Smith, Mr. William Brown, of 
Hookset, to Miss Mary H. Buntin. [The printer was 
kindly remembered.) 

In Nashua, by Rev D. D. Pratt, Mr. Enoch Chase, of 
Londonderry, to Miss Eunice Sophia Adams, of N. 

In Nashville, by Rev. D. D. Pratt, Mr. John Kinson to 
Miss Mary Gault, both of Merrimack. 

In Boscawen, by Rev. Mr. Tracy, Dr, Thomas H. Cur- 
rier to Miss Ann 8, Chadwick. (Thanks for a kind re- 
membrance.} 








In this city, 27th ult., Mra. Sophia H. Flood, formerly 


of Portsmouth, N. H., 49. 
in Roxbury, Mrs. Mary Hammond, consort of the late 
Mr. Benj. Hammond, of Rutland, Mass., 79. 
In Cambri , 2ist ult., Solomon E., eldest son of 
Solomon H. and Nancy F. Dosge, 19 months. 

In North Adams, 13th ult., Mra. a ay of Capt. 
Asa Ingraham, 50 years. Mrs. I. bas been for many 
a valuable member of the Baptist church in this 
during which time few have better adorned their 





sion by a well-ordered life and conversation, Her unusu- 
ally amiable disposition, made more lovely by ardent 
piety, her constant faithfulness in long seeking the high- 
est temporal and spiritual welfare of her famil Cd 


the last in her solemn counsels to ach of 
children, bet kindness ahd eypathy for the afflicted, 
a. a ever c! - —— 4 - 
with her calm resignation a 

ness, and her happy and pata LB Fg will embalm 
her memory in pleasing recollections among a large circle 
of mourning fnends,—among all the good who knew her. 
Faults she no doubt had, but we who had long been ace 


quainted with her could not find out what were. In 

her dying moments expressions like the evinced 

the exercises of her mind in that solema hour, ‘1 am 

ready to die, and J fear I shall os have pationes to wait 

the time.’ Being asked by her if 

ny ad almost done with this of trou- 
le, ‘ 0) 


so,’ was the reply. ‘Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quic’ on she exclaimed, ey soon sweetly fell asleep 
to thon — Ng a a yn = a Ay Ik. 
a inton, N. H., Miss Susan P. , 37, daugh- 
ter of the late Maj. Wm Weeks. 
In Bow, N. H., Mrs. Mary 8S. White, wife of Robert D, 
White, 30. 
In New Boston, N. H., Mr, Jona. Gove Leach, 38. 
In Cornish, N. H., Dea. John Chase, 87, « revolution- 


| pensioner. 
n Goffstown, N. H., Mrs. , 4. 
In Boscawen, N. H., Dea. E iborn, 92. 
In Milford, N. H., Mr. ry P. Hutchinson, one 
of ‘ the Hutchinson we A . 
In Roxbury, N. H., Hannah Heaton, 92. Up. 
y 


est means of Christian improvement and growth in 
While she was able, with the assistance of kind fiends 
pathetic ens of So enw os 
in ber accusto . wi 
= ome of her iedeemer were to os 

t she has gene to join the assembly mado 

fect. Her ro tek 2 ended her work i pms 
p enamale, her influence is left. Abu evidence 


remains that her long life was not in vain, Com. 
In Corinth, Me., Mr. i S. Herrick, formerly of 

New London, 37. A member of the church. 

—— | 











Icy The next Two Monthly meeting of minirters of the 
Boston Barriet Association will be held with Kev. Robert 
Turnbull, in Boston, on the second Tuesday of Jenwary, ot 10 
o'clock, A M. A number of essays ae be , 

Chelaca, Dec, Wth, 1944. iW. STEAD, See, 

ICy~ The Mixisrens’ M eerie in the vicinal: Lf Werteater 
will hold 1t# next session at Rev. A. Harvey's, Weetbore, Jen. 
29th. 1545, at 10 o'clock AM A. 8. LYON, See. 

North Oxford, Dee ith, \44. 


Mass , to Chesterfield, N. H. 


try Rev. I N. Howant, having removed from Radnor, Del- 
aware Co, wishes hie correspondents to direct their communt 
cations to Norristown, Mootgomery 


. 
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Dentistry. 
D*. W. 8. PHIPPS, at the earnest solicitations of bie ne 
merous friends has consented to make Kosten his fetere 
place of residence. No, 2% Washington Street. 
suffering, either from therr own meglect. or from the oem 
= eo oak oy ae pom pd 
ven of the services a” dent 
opportunities for a thorough & of te sreaales 
be found to be & rusrantce againet the wide eprrad 
jem of the day. For the purpose ef introducing bie 
proved mode of operation, and extending 10 bones 
the city and vicinity, he ie ag to modwce bie foes 50 pee 
cent (fora short time only) All operations on the * 
ae filling. inserting on plate or 
extracting, &c., will be performed in the 
> 7 epee tee meaen yaa 
jan. 2. 
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Just Published. dina 
THE WHOLE FAMILY 1N BEATEN OTT cee PL 
7 LINCOLN Ss Sectheanen —_ den. 4, 





| christ, of East Weare, N. H. were d by 
| fire, a few nights since. 


A sword has been presented to Com. Shubrick, 
by Governor Hammond. of South Caroline, in the 
name of that State. The sword is a very splen- 
did affair, and cost $750. It is ad4oken of regard 

| for services in the last war. 


| Aman by the name of Meder Pomroy, of Lenox, 
was run over by the Western Railroad train in 
Pittsfield on Saturday night last. He was lyiog | 
on the track in a state of intoxication. | 





| ate 
The North Carolina Annual Conference of the O*.. 


M. E. church bave unanimously sgreed to the 
proposed division, to the effect thet the time has 
come for the ministers of the M. E. eburch to re-| 
fase to act in Union with the North. 

‘ ing on the Fitchburg rail road as far) 





some plan to secure an election immediately. 


| as Shirley village, 50 miles. 








Warren Ladies’ Seminary. 


HE next term of this inecitation will commence on Wedacs- 
doy, the tah oa . 165. Application for two or 
three 


et missions may » 
AM. GAMMELL, Principat 
Werren, ft. 1, Dee. uh, VHA. “a Jen. 2 
50 Agents Wanted. 
mber of 
races tan”, EOUES BM, ord etre, 
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* breathed into them the madness of revenge. 












































Che Family Circle. 


For the Christian Reflector. 


To my Father on his Birthday. 


As now again this day, returned, 
On Time’s swift pinions borne, 

With varied feelings calis to mind 
Days, months, and seasons gone, 

O, let not sadness fill thy soul, 
Father beloved, I pray; 

Bat listen, while { fain would sing 
A daughter's grateful lay. 


And first, in purest gratitude, 
I raise my heart to Heaven, 

That such a father, such a friend, 
To me has e’er been given; 

That he who gave, thus far has spared 
In mercy, all thy days, 

To cheer us by thy counsels kind, 
And guide in wisdom’s ways. 


I thank thee too, my father kind, 
For all thy love to me; 

For all the anxious toil and care, 
I’ve e’er occasioned thee ; 

And though I never may repay 
The debt of love I owe, 

My prayer shall be, that God on thee 
Would richest gifts bestow. 





O, be the cheering comfort thine, 
Thy children e’er to see 

Walking in wisdom’s pleasant ways, 
A happy family. 

Thus, whatsoe’er our fate may be, 
Where’er our lot be cast, 

One blissful hope our souls shall join, 
Till safe in heaven at last. 


For thee, my father, while on earth, 
I breathe one more request,— 

That when, by life’s perplexing cares, 
Thy spirit is oppressed, 

Then may’st thou feel this promise sweet, 
Penned by the love of Heaven, 

‘ According as thy days shall be, 
To thee shall strength be given.’ 


And when thy labors all are o’er, 
As calmly sinks the sun 

Into the bosom of the sea, 
When he his race has run,— 

E’en so may’st thou, serenely bright, 
Reclined on Jesus’ breast, 

As sweetly leave this world of toil, 
For an immortal rest. 





Fiuta. 
The Wife. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
She was a beautiful girlk When I first 


saw her she was standing up by the side of 
her lover, at the marriage altar. She was 
slightly pale—yet ever and anon, as the 
ceremony proceeded, a faint tinge of crimson 
crossed her beautiful cheek, like the reflec- 
tions of a sunset cloud upon the clear waters 
ofalake. Her lover, as he clasped her hand 
within his own, gazed on her a moment with 
unmingled admiration, and the warm, elo- 
quent blood shadowed at intervals his manly 
forehead and ‘melted into beauty on his 
lips.’ 

And they gave themselves to one another 
in the presence of heaven, and every heart 
blessed them as they went their way rejoicing 
in their love. 

Years passed on, and I again saw the 
lovers. They were seated together where 
the light of summer’s sunset stole through 
the half closed crimson curtain, lending a 
rich tint to the carpeting, and the exquisite 
embellishments of the rich and gorgeous 
apartments. Time had slightly changed 
them in outward appearance. ‘The girlish 
buoyance of the one had indeed given place 
to the grace of perfect womanhood, and her 
lip was somewhat paler, and a faint line of 
care was perceptible on her brow. Her 
husband’s brow too was marked somewhat 
more deeply than his age might warrant; 
anxiety, ambition and pride had grown over, 
and left their traces upon it; a silver hue had 
mingled with the dark of his hair, which had 
become ‘thin almost to baldness. He was 
reclining on a splendid ottoman, with his 
face half hidden by his hand, as if he feared 
that the deep and troubled thoughts which 
oppressed him were visible upon his features. 

‘ Edward, you are ill to-night,’ said his 
wife in a low, sweet, half inquiring voice, as 
she laid her hands upon his own. 

Indifference from those we love, is terrible 
to the sensitive bosom. It is as if the sun of 
heaven refused its wonted cheerfulness, and 
glared upon us with a cold, dim and forbid- 
ding glance. It is dreadful to feel that the 
only being of our love refuses to ask our 
sympathy—that he broods over the feelings 
which he scorns or fears to reveal—dreadful 
to watch the convulsive features and gloomy 
brow—the indefinable shadow of hidden 
emotions—the involuntary sigh of sorrows 
in which we are forbidden to participate, 
whose character we cannot know. 

The wife essayed once more. ‘ Edward,’ 
said she, slowly, mildly, affectionately, ‘ the 
time has been when you were willing to con- 
fide your secret joys and sorrows to one, 
who has never, I trust, betrayed your confi- 
dence. Why then, my dear Edward, is this 
cruel reserve? You are troubled, and re- 
fuse to tell me the cause.’ 

Something of returning tenderness softened 
for an instant the cold severity of the hus- 
band’s features, but it passed away, and a 
bitter smile was his only reply. 

‘Time passed on and the twain were sep- 
arated from each other. The husband sat 
gloomy and alone in the damp cell of a 
dungeon. He had mingled with men whom 
his heart loathed, he had sought the fierce 
and wronged spirits of his land, and had 


He had drawn his sword against his country ; | 
he had fanned rebellion to a flame, and it had | 
been quenched in human blood. He had 
fallen and was doomed to the death of a trait- 
or. 

The door of the dungeon opened and a 


= 








—— 


| awfal communion of another world. Affec- snatched her up in his arms, a 
| tion had borne up her exhausted spirit until with her to the side path, when the thought 


found wrapped in the habiliments of their | 


destined victim, the pale but beautiful corpse | 


the last great purpose of her exertions was struck him,—what would the parents of this 

accomplished in the safety of her husband ; | dear child have -felt had she been killed:) t 

and when the bell tolled on the morrow, and | At this moment he looked at the face of the in the press room, twelve more employed in 

the prisoner’s cell was opened, the guards | little girl, which had been concealed from) folding and counting, one hundred regular 
his view by her bonret ; and imagine, if you 


CHRISTIAN REFLECTOR. 


nd hastened | upon the paper, it has now eight editors and 


reporters, besides numerous contributors and 
correspondents in all parts of the world, 
twenty compositors, sixteen hands employed 


carriers for the cities of New York and 


can, what his feelings were when he dis- Brooklyn, as many more in other cities and 


of THE DEVOTED WIFE. 





Tears of Joy. 


| covered that it was his own little daughter! 
| { saw him about half an hour after the oc- 


country places, some two hundred news boys 
in the streets, to say nothing of the workmen 


| currence, and shall never forget his agita- in the type founderies and in the paper mills 


| tion as he described to me her danger, or 
| his expressions of thankfulness to an infinite- ! 
By the dying embers ofa winter’s fre sat ly gracious Being who thus delivered his establishment now gives employment to some 
in eventide, a gray-haired old man. There | beloved child from death.’ 


was a loneliness about his room and a deep 
solitude in his heart. Three-score and ten | 
years had overshadowed his brow,—the brow 
that was once so smooth and open. Labor | 
and sorrow had withered the freshness of his | 
feelings, and the life of that man was sadly | 
wearing away. For one thing he had hoped, | 
till his heart had sickened—had prayed, until | 
his spirit failed. Still his fondness lingered for | 
his thankless child, his affections clustered | 
around the only tie that linked him to earth; | 
and now, as he thought his last hours were 

drawing near, his bosom swelled with anguish. | 

Once more his voice was heard itt prayer. | 
Tremulous were his tones, and pale were | 
the lips that quivered in sorrow, as he uttered 
the words, ‘I am feeble and sore broken. 
am bowed down greatly. Lord, all my desire 
is before thee, and my groaning is not hid 
from thee.’ 

The sun was calmly gliding down from 
the burnished horizon, and ere those lips 
were closed, a tall form passed the windows. 
The old man did not see it, for his head was 
bent, and his rayless eyes were closed; but 
just then a heavenly radiance seemed to break 
in upon his spirit, for, as the door noiselessly 
opened, he uttered the words, ‘This is my 
comfort in affliction, for in thee, O Lord, do 
I trust.’ The amen, with which he closed, 
was in a stronger and firmer tone. A low 


from which we receive our regular supplies; 
so that at the smallest calculation the Sun 


| six or seven hundred persons.— NV. Y. Sun. 





HMloralist and Mliscellanist. 














The Bible prohibited. 


The 


following singular anecdote of the Bible, 
being prohibited in England, in the time of | 

His father had then) 
‘They | 


Mary the Catholic. 
early embraced the Reformation. 


had an English Bible, and to conceal it the’ 
| more securely, they conceived the project of! 
| fastening it open with pack threads across | 


the leaves on the inside of the lid of a stool ! 


When my grandfather wished to read to his | 


family, he reversed the lid of the stool upon 
his knees, and passed the leaves from one 
side to another, which were held down on 
each side by the pack thread. One of the 
children was placed at the door to give 
notice if he saw an officer of the spiritual 
court make his appearance, in that case the 
lid was restored to its place, with the Bible 
concealed as before.—Amer. Protestant. 





The Press and ‘Iron dHorse,’ 


Philadelphia Gazette says :—Dr. 
Franklin, in his own life, has preserved the | 


voice fervently responded, and as the old man 
raised his eyes, his son stood before him. 
For a moment a crimson flush was upon his 
face. A deadly paleness succeeded. ‘Tears 
that had been dried in their fountain long, 
stole down his furrowed cheek, and his shriv- 
elled hand rested on the head bowed in soul- 
felt penitence before him. Why did the old 
man weep as the first gleam of light and joy 
broke in upon his stricken heart? 

‘Mother, don’t you think grandpa grows 
young? said a little boy a few days after, as 
he combed the few silvered locks that lin- 
gered on the bare brow. ‘I have found one 
black hair, and I do believe they will all come 
back if I comb them every day,’ and the 
laughing, sparkling eye gazed fondly on the 
face which did indeed look fairer and 
younger, than when clouds rested on the sor- 
rowing spirit. Ile smiled upon the prattler, 
and replied, ‘Grandpa is happv now.’ 

‘Well, father said you would get well, 
and we should all be happy together, and now 
it isn’t so lonely, is it, grandpa; and besides’ 


We extract the following, from the elabo- 
rate and very interesting report of the Rev. 
G. D. Abbott, on the power of the press. 


‘No reflecting mind can contemplate the 
present position of the United States, without 
a full conviction that it is without a parallel 
in the history of nations—that we live in an 
era pregnant with great events—that the 
press has for us as yet undeveloped energies, 
that may in our land, as it has already done 
in others, work reformation or revolution. 
The whole land is avast school. ‘The rail- 
car, the steam-boat, the manufactory, the 
work-shop, and the farm-yard, the mines of 
Schuylkill, and the Galena, are all schools. 
The Printer is the daily Teacner. Cu- 
nard’s mail to-day brings the ‘latest’ from 
London and Liverpool, Paris and Canton— 
all night the presses of Boston and New York 
groan with their Jabor; and to-morrow the 
car and the steamer are bearing every de- 
scription of news, and of moral or immoral 





he added, lowering his tone almost to a whis- 
per, and putting his lips close to his grand- 
father’s ear, ‘don’t you think it makes 
people happy to pray? I remember when 
father prayed for the first time. He came 
home sick,—for he was so weak that he 
couldn’t stand,—and he laid down on the 
floor and cried. Mother put his cloak over 
him, and then sat down and cried. I was in 
my trundle bed and saw hercry; but I 
did’nt speak. Father slept a great while, 
and all the time mother cried and sat close 
to him. At last he woke up. He did’nt 
look at her at first; but turned his head away. 
I suppose it made him feel bad to see her cry. 
So she wiped the tears away and smiled, and 
then got up. Ina little while he said, ‘ Ma- 
ry, if you will break that bottle, I’ll never 
touch another drop as long as I live; and 
mother cried out loud then, and said, ‘God 
has heard my prayer, and my husband is 
saved.’ Then father prayed,—and ever since 
he has been well and happy. I suppose 
mother broke the bottle. I wonder what 
was in it. Why, grandpa, are you crying? 
‘For joy, my child, for joy.” ‘Then,’ said 
the little boy in an earnest tone, ‘I suppose 
pris cried for joy, too, did’nt she, grand- 
pat?’ 

‘Yes, my boy,’ said the father, who had 
just entered, ‘and dearer to me than earth’s 
costliest treasures, were those tears of fervent 
hope and grateful joy.’ 





Cruelty killed by Kindness. 


A young woman in Vermont married a 
poor but worthy man against her father’s 
wish. He drove them from his house, and 
closed his door and heart against them. 
They came down near Boston, went to work, 
and prospered. After many years the father 
had occasion to come to Boston. He con- 
cluded to go and see his daughter, expecting 
a cold reception. His daughter and her 
husband received him most kindly and lov- 
ingly. After staying with them awhile, he 
went back to Vermont. 

One of his neighbors, hearing where he had 
been, asked him how his daughter and her 
husband had treated him. 

‘I never was so treated before in my life,’ 
said the weeping and broken-hearted father. 
‘They have broken my heart; they have 
killed me; I don’t feel as though I could live 
wonder it.’ 

‘What did they do to you?’ asked the 
neighbor. ‘Did they abuse you?’ 

* They loved me to death and killed me with 
kindness,’ said he. ‘I can never forgive 
myself for treating so cruelly my own darling 
daughter, who loved me so affectionately. | 
feel as if I should die to think how I grieved 
the precious child when I spurned her from 
my door. Heaven bless them, and forgive 
me my cruelty and injustice to them.’ 

Who does not see in this an infallible cure 
for difficulties between man and man? 





light form entered and threw herself into 
his arms. The softened light of sunset fell 
upon the pale brow and wasted cheek of his) 
once beautiful wife. 

‘ Edward—my dear Edward,’ said she, 
have come to save you; I have reached you 
after a thousand difficulties, and I thank God 
my purpose is nearly executed.’ 

Misfortune had softened the proud heart of | 


| 


manhood, and as the husband pressed his) book within your reach, which you may catch | press, in the narrow back room, dream of | 


pale wife to his bosom, a tear trembled on 

his eyelash. ‘I have not deserved this kind- 

ness, he murmured inthe choked tones of 
ony. 

: Edward,’ said his wife, with an earnest, 
but faint and low voice, which indicated ex- 
treme and fearful debility, ‘we have not a 
moment to lose. By an exchange of gar- 
ments you will be enabled to pass out unno- 
ticed. " Haste, or we may be too late. Fear 
nothing for me. I am a woman, and they 
will not injure me for any efforts in behalf of 
a husband dearer than life itself.’ 

‘But Margaret,’ said the husband, * you 
look sadly ill. You cannot breathe the air 
of this dreadful cell.’ 

*O, speak not of me, my dearest Edward,’ 
said the devoted woman. ‘I can endure 
anything for your sake. Haste, Edward, 
haste, and all will be well;’ and she aided, 
with trembling hand, to disguise the prou 
form of her husband in the female garb. 

‘ Farewell, my love, my preserver,’ _whis- 
pered the husband in the ear of the dis- 
guised wife, as the officer sternly feminded 
the supposed lady the time allotted to her 
visit had expired. ‘ Farewell! we shallimeet 
again,’ responded the wife—and the husband 

assed out unsuspected and escaped the ene- 
mies of his life. 

They did meet again—the wife and hus- 


There is not a child nor a man on earth, 
who would not feel and say that that daugh- 
ter, though so deeply wronged and outraged 
by her angry father, did right in treating 


“1! him as she did. That father was her enemy, | 


but she was not his. He hated her, while 


she loved him. 





Hints to Younc Men.—Always have a 


up at your odd minutes. 
Resolve to edge in a little reading every 


day if it is but a single sentence. If you can | Jead to a complete revolution in the business | 
gain fifteen minutes a day, it will be felt at! of publishing newspapers, and that the Sun) 


the end of the year. 
Regulate your thoughts when not at study. 


A man is thinking even while at work. | establishments in the whole world, with a| pocket clock, which greatly standeth in need | 


fl , towards every point of the compass. 
‘The iron horse, whose sinews are steel, 
and whose provender is fire, is off for Wash- 
ington and Buffalo, St. Louis and New Or- 
leans. His unceasing thunder, louder than 
that of the ‘war horse,’ echoes among our 
hills by day, and his fiery train illumines our 
valleys at night. In less time than it once 
took to go from London to John O’Groat’s, 
the news from the other hemisphere is borne 
over one half of this. The mail bag, with 
its teeming sheets dropped in every city and 
village of a territory 1500 miles square! 
The columns of the Chronicle and ‘limes 
read at Monday’s breakfast in London, have 
bat one intervening Sabbath before they 
enliven the offices and parlors of Boston aw@ 
New York—and ere the Acadia sees Holy- 
head again, they are 1500 miles Taber, or in 
the saloons and verandas of Louisiana. 

‘ Every thing seems to conspire to arouse 
and excite the public mind, and reading it 
will have. 

‘ How immeasurably important then, is it, 
that the reading furnished be of the right 
kind—such as may contribute to purify, en- 
large and elevate the soul rather than to 
dissipate, pervert and degrade its moral 
powers. The public mind is indeed alive 
and eager in its curiosity—and open for arty 
impression, which the mind of the ready 
writer may enstamp upon it. Probably 
newspapers are sought after and read much 
more than all other writings. Through 
these the true patriot or philosopher may give 
the impress of his own pure spirit to many 
thousands at once. 

‘ And when it is considered that a para- 
graph committed to one of these winged 
messengers, may, in the course of about a 
fortnight, tell throughout the United States 
and Europe, and in a few weeks more 
throughout the civilized world, it can surely 
be regarded as no mean privilege, thus to 
give utterance to a word of truth and love to 
mankind. ‘That word or that paragraph may 
contain but one idea—but that idea will 
continue to expand, it may be hoped, with 
happy influences, ‘beyond the bounds of 
earth and time.’ 





Newspaper Progress. 


‘On the 3d day of September, 1833, in a 
small back room in an obscure part of Wil- 
liam St. the first number of the New York 
Sun was published. It was little larger than 
a sheet of common letter paper—less by far 
than one-quarter of its present size—and the 
first day’s edition was five hundred. The 
whole force employed upon it, editorial, 
| reporting, composing, presswork, folding, 
cutting, and selling—in short, the entire 
strength of the establishment, intellectual, 
physical, and mechanical, consisted of one 
man and one boy! ‘The paper was printed 
on a little old fashioned hand press, the 
whole force being engaged, the boy ‘ rolling’ 
and the man ‘pulling.” When the edition 
| after a couple of hours of hard labor in this 
| way, was worked off, the roller boy took the 
| whole and sold them from the door for a 
| penny a sheet, making five dollars in all, and 
that paid the expense of the day, and left 
| sufficient profit to buy a supper for the man 
| and boy at night. Such was the first day of 
|the Sun’s existence. How little did that 
;man and boy, as they toiled at their hand 








| 


| the magnitude of the ball they were setting 
in motion! Little did they suppose it would 


would in the short space of ten years, be- 
{come one of the most extensive publishing 


Why may he not be thinking about some-! circulation surpassing by far that of any other 


thing that is useful ? 


Revolve in your mind what you have last | 


been reading. 


while he was toiling after the plough. 





A Turitune Incrpent.—The Rev. Dr. 
Belcher, in an article which he recently | 


furnished for the Young Reaper, that! has now five doubie cylinder presses driven! know his usual name denoteth, I find him 
delightful little paper for little readers pub- by the power of steam, and the two which 
| are principally used for the newspaper, are! human wisdom phraseth, [ catch him napping. 
‘capable of throwing off six thousand sheets! Hence I am induced to believe he is not 
‘per hour. Instead of an edition of only five right in his inward man ; examine him, there- 
‘A few years since, as the Rev. Joseph| hundred, it now numbers daily, tairty-| fore, and prove him, I beseech thee, 


lished by the New England S. S. Union, 


tells the following touching story : 


| newspaper in existence. 


Davis, an excellent Baptist minister in Lon- 


streets of that great city, his attention was 
arrested by the circumstance that a carriage 


over a little gir] who was slowly crossing the 


road. He strongly felt the danger of the goes very far beyond that rate. Instead of! is foul, and the whole mass is corrupted ; | 





band ; but only as the dead may meet, in the 


child, and forgetting his own, he ran, | the one man and boy originally employed; purge him, therefore, with thy charming | 


Louis Philippe is decidedly the first mon- 

arch living, in point of natural talent united 

| with vast acquired knowledge. ‘Twenty-one 

years of exile did great things for him. His 

knowledge of English, German, Italian, and 

| Spanish, is excellent, and’ his reading has 
been very extensive. 

His influence with his cabinet has been 
overwhelming. No one in France, when he 
| was chosen king, had a just idea of his tran- 
scendant abilities. There is no statesman in 
that country who is equal. He governs well 
in the main; but he has committed serious 
mistakes in wishing to make his dynasty 
| strong. In fact, dynasty and royalty are. 
| everything with him. His great vice is 
| selfishness. His exterior life is without. 


| The King of the French. 


| blame. He is an excellent husband and 
| father. As to religion, he is philosophical | 
| Roman Catholic. But he does not go to 


church often. Perhaps he is afraid to do so; | 
nor indeed would it be safe for him to go in 

a public manner, as does the Emperor of | 
Russia, his great enemy’ 

The queen is a devout Roman Catholic, | 
and a truly benevolent and good woman. [| 
do not believe that she is a bigot. She is | 
faith, but is no enemy to the Protestants, as 
she has often, but ignorantly, been repre- 
sented. She goes with great regularity, 
with a portion of the royal family, to the 
church of St. Roch, on the Sabbath. 

The Duke of Orleans was a very interest- 
ing and amiable man. But he is gone! and 
his brother the Duke of Nemours is haughty, 
cold, military in his disposition, and unpopu- 
lar. He will make a poor regent during the 
minority of the young Count of Paris, if 
called to that post. 

The Duke D’Aumale is the only one of 
the sons of the king who possesses distin- 
guished talent. Joinville and Montpensier 
are nothing extraordinary. Madame Ade- 
Jaide is a woman of mind; she is now about 
63 years old—perhaps older.— Presbyterian. 





Agriculture at the South. 


A few weeks ago, a friend of ours was 
about to take a journey on business, and as 
he would remain some time in a certain dis- 
trict where we had no subscribers, he con- 
cluded, as well as ourselves, that he might 
collect a few to add to our list. In a letter 
from him dated, ‘ , January 7th, 1844,’ 
he says, ‘I have lately taken a ride of 
twelve miles from this city, and returned by 
a different road. I saw but one building 
that could be construed into an apology for a 
barn. ‘ How do you manage without barns?’ 
said [ to one of the best farmers I met with. 
*O,’ said he, ‘ we have no use for barns, we 
have nothing to put in them.’ ‘How do you 
thresh your wheat?’ I inquired. ‘We do 
not make any wheat.’ ‘Your rye, then?’ 
ef We do not make any rye.’ ‘What do you 
do with your hay?’ ‘ Neither do we make 
any hay,’ was his reply. ‘ What do you give 
your horses during the winter?’ ‘The tops 
and blades of corn.’ ‘And how are your 
cows provided fort? ‘We let them take 
their chance in the fields among the stalks, 
they make out to live till Spring.’ This 
same farmer told me that he had not man- 
ured an acre of land, nor a hill of corn, for 
nine years! ‘And what,’ I asked, ‘is an av- 
erage crop of corn?’ ‘A barrel to the 
thousand hills.’ ‘And how many hills do 
you reckon to the acre?’ ‘Two thousand.’ 
‘And how many bushels to the barrel?’ 
‘Five.’ ‘'Then your crop of corn is ten 
bushels to the acre?’ ‘ Yes, we are satisfied 
with that, and half of us do not get that 
much,’ ‘Have you marl here?’ I inquired. 
‘ Yes, we have plenty of it three or four feet 
below the surface, but it is too much trouble 
to digit.’ I mentioned your poudrette,— 
‘O,’ said he, ‘a dollar and fifty cents a bar- 
rel would make it cost too much,’ Seeing a 
little girl busily engaged in shaking a quart- 
bottle, I asked what she had in it. She an- 
swered, cream, and that she was making but- 
ter! 1 conclude, therefore, that a farmer 
who has a horse and cart,—a wooden plough, 
rope traces, and a corn hnsk collar, and a 
quart bottle to churn his milk in, feels him- 
self amply prepared for conducting a farm in 
these diggings without wasting a dollar a 
year for the ‘Farmer’s Cabinet!’ A most 
legitimate conclusion, truly! we should have 
come to the same, precisely, had we been 
canvassing, ourselves, instead of our friend. 
Where would be the use of stirring up a 
neighborhood that was quietly reposing upon 
a belief in the perfection of its primitive hab- 
its, and in making it feel its own privations, 
by showing it the superior privileges of oth- 
ers! If a man is content from year to year, 
and from generation to generation, with ten 
bushels of corn to the acre, with his wooden 
plough, husk collar, and a quart-bottle churn, 
why ask him to waste his money on an agri- 
cultural paper, that would make him dissat- 
isfied with them all. Our friend also in- 
formed us, that overtaking a boy who was re- 
| turning in his cart from market, he inquired 
how far he had come,—what his load of mar- 
keting had consisted of, and how much he 
| had obtained for it? He said he had just 
| sold his load of fodder;—he had brought it 
| nine miles,—and got sixty-two and a half 

cents for it. We could make quite a chap- 
| ter of reflections upon these little incidents, 
| but as they would not reach the infected dis- 
| trict,—for no subscribers were obtained,— 
| and as those of our readers will be quite as 


| wise as our own, we leave each one to sup- 
| ply his own.—Albany Cultivator. 











| A Quaker’s Letter to his Friend, 


ON SENDING HIM HIS WATCH TO MEND. 


Frienp Joun,—I herewith send thee my 


| of thy friendly correction ; the last time. he 


| was at thy school, he was no ways reformed 


‘Behold the contrast! But ten years! by thy discipline or in the least benefited 
| elapsed, and the Sun, instead of issuing from | thereby, for | perceive by the index of his’ 

Remember that most of the matchless / a small back room in an obscure part of the| mind he speaketh falsely, and the truth is 
effusions of Robert Burns were conceived | city, occupies a building with a front of one} not in him, that his motions are wavering 
| hundred and fifteen feet on Fulton street,| and irregular, tbat his pulses are sometimes 
| and thirty-three on Nassau, and eight stories} very quick, which betokeneth not an even 
high from the lowest floor, and in the most) temper, at other times it waxeth so sluggish, 
thronged thoroughfare of our great emporium. | notwithstanding 1 frequently urge him, that 
In the place of the little old hand press, it| 


EIGHT THOUSAND papers, Instead of a daily, thoroughly,that thou mayest, by being well ac- 
don, was walking along one of the crowded | income and expense of five dollars, the ex-| quainted with his inward frame and disposi- 
penses of the establishment now exceed five tion, draw him from the error of his ways 
hundred dollars per day, the cost of white! and show the path wherein he should go. It 
with several horses were just about to pass paper alone amounting to over eighty thou-| grieveth me to think, and yet when I ponder 


sand dollars per annum—while 


its income thereon, I am verily of opinion, that his body 


when he should be on his study, as thou | 


slumbering and sleeping, or, as the vanity of 





physic from all pollutions, that he may vi-| 
brate and circulate according to the truth. | 
I will place him a few days under thy care, | 
and pay for his board when thou requirest it. 
In the last thou chagerst me with one eighth 
of a pound sterling, which I will certainly 
pay when thy work deserveth it. I entreat 
thee, friend John, to demean thyself on this 
occasion with a right judgment, according to! 
the gift which is in thee, and prove thyself| 
a workman which needs not be ashamed. 

And when thou layest thy correcting hand on | 
him, let it be without passion, lest thou drive | 
him to destruction; do thou regulate his | 
motion from the time to come by the motion | 
of the Juminary that ruleth over the day, and 
let him learn from that unerring guide the 


,true calculation of his table and equation ; 


and when thou findest him converted from 
the error of his ways, and made conformable 
to the above mentioned rules, then do thou 
send him home with a just bill of charge, 
drawn out by the spirit of moderation, and 
it shall be faithfully remitted by thy friend, 
S. S. 


This second day of the week, profanely 
called Monday. 








Tue Pusevires AND THE NesTorRIANs,— 
The Hampshire (Mass.) Express of the 20th 
inst. says that letters had been received at 
that place from Rev. Mr. Perkins, Amer- 
ican missionary at Ooroomiah, bearing 
date Aug. 28th—which, it will be perceived, 
is one day later than the date of the letter 
from Constantinople from Mr. Badger, which 
was published and endorsed by Mr. South- 
gate, and announcd the destruction of the 
misson at Ooroomiah, and the expulsion of 
the missionaries. So, of course, if any such 
event had taken place, Mr, Perkins’s letter 
woyld not fail to notice it; but it alludes to 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Perkins must be 
a,very cool man, to say the least, if he could 
write a letter to a friend after the sentence of 


sincerely attached to the Roman Catholic | expulsion had gone forth against him, and 


| his mission broken up, without hinting of it. 
| This small circumstance forms another chap- 
| ter in that history of Mr. Southgate’s char- 
j acter, which, when fully written out, will re- 
| quire something broader and more efficacious 
| than a Bishop’s mitre to sgreen. 
| N. Y. Evan. 





| ‘Tae New Enetanp Soctery.—The ora- 


| tion of Hon, George P. Marsh, on Monday 
jlast, in honor of Forefathers’ day, was an 
| able, eloquent and appropriate effort. It was 
| composed in a polished and beautiful style, 
jand embodied sentiments of the genuine 
| Puritan stamp. John Robinson, the Mathers 
‘or the Mayhews, would have listened to its 
sound views with satisfaction ; and the fact 
that its most Puritanic expressions were the 
most heartily applauded, gives pleasing evi- 
dence that the old spirit has not yet died out. 
Churchmen, tories, despots, sectarians and 
fools will he offended at its lofty principles, 
| but it willdo no good. The world has tried 
in vain to blot them out when they were 
much less firmly entrenched than they now 
are; and opposition to them now will only 
injure those who undertake it. God bless the 
memory of the Puritans! They were noble 
souls, and all there is among us which 
is praiseworthy or promising is clear- 
ly traceable to their principles and their 
practice, as light to the sun. It is good to 
go back and commune with them; and 
our counsel to every son of New England 
is, to obtain, read and ponder the tribute to 
their memory which Mr. Marsh’s oration so 
gratefully and finely offers. Ib. 





Stavery in THE Danisu Co.ontes.—The 
Islands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz belong 
to the Kingdom of Denmark, and slavery is 
still recognized in those Islands. We learn, 
however, by the latest European papers, that 
in one of the last sittings of the States of 
Denmark, a motion was brought in, in order 
to request the King that he would be pleased 
to abolish slavery in the Danish colonies. 
The assembly decided unanimously that in a 
next sitting it would inate a ission, 
charged to propose the best means of remov- 
ing the serious and numerous obstacles which 
still prevent the realization of this step. 








ArrecTionATE Manners in MinisTERS.— 
‘How much ministers and religious teachers 
gain by agénder style! I hope, dear broth- 
er, you will never withhold the pungent doc- 
trines of the gospel; but I do hope you will 
cultivate that affectionate solemnity which 
accomplishes more than harshness. A min- 
ister preaches by his looks, his attitudes, and 
his tones, out of the pulpit, and in it, as well 
as by what he says. O, I do long to see love 
the prominent, all-pervading characteristic of 
every Christian.’ 





Inrivence or Music.—It is a characteris- 
tic of music-loving Bohemia, that in the 
Lunatic Asylum of its capital, music should 
be considered one of the chief instruments 
for improvement of the patients. In addition 
to the garden concerts, in which all assist 
who can, there are quartetts every evening in 
the wards, and a musical director is appoint- 
ed, for the express purpose of superintending 
this part of the domestic arrangements. 





The School-Slaster. 








(G Where is that School-Master who 
pledged us a supply of matter for this depart- 
ment? Now do not oblige the editor to 
|turn pedagogue. Can none of your boys 
|send us an answer to that question? And 
‘have you no other questions to ask? If 
‘teachers and their pupils have any interest in 
| such a department as this, it is at their ser- 
| vice. If not, we must fill it to suit our own 
‘fancy. Luckily for us, this week, we have 
| hit upon a lesson in grammar, which is easi- 

er tolearn than any we found in good old 
| Murray, though we perceive the same prin- 
| ciples are laid down. 





A Lesson in Grammar. 


Of parts of speech, grammarians say, 
The number is but nine; 
| Whether we speak of men or things, 
Hear, see, smell, feel, or dine. 
And first we'll speak of that call’d Noun, 
Because on it are founded 
All the ideas we receive, 
And principles are grounded. 


A noun’s the name of any thing, 
A person, place, or notion, 

As man and tree, and all we see 
That stand still, or have motion. 


The Articles are A and The, 
By which these nouns we limit, 
A tree, The man, A pot, The pan, 
The spoon with which we skim it. 


The Adjective then tells the kind 
Of every thing called noun, 

Boys good or bad, Girls glad or sad, 
A large, or a small town. 


These nouns can also agents be, 
And Verbs express their actions, 

Boys run and walk, Girls laugh and talk, 
Read, write, tell wholes and fractions. 


To modify these verbs again, 
The Adcerbd fits most neatly ; 
As, John correetly always writes, 

And Jane—she sings so moeetly. 


The Pronoun shortens what we say, 
Aad takes the place of name, 
With J- thow—ae, she—tee — you- they 


| Whea sentences we frame 

} 

| Conjunctions next we bring, to join 
These sentences together ; 

| As John and James may go to town, 
| df it should prove good weather. 


To nouns and pronouns we return, 
To use the Preposition, 

Which set before, or placed between, 
Expresses their position. 


John goes before both James and Ann, 
Jane too, he leaves behind ; 

The Book ef Hymos he has learnt through, 
Which in the desk you'l) find. 


The Interjection helps express 
Our joy and sorrow too ; 

Joy for thy blessed word, O, Lord! 
That tells us what to do. 


Sorrow, alas! that we provoke 
So good ! so kind! a God, 

And cry, O, dear! when, for our sins, 
We feel his chastening rod. 
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Advertisements. 


WAGCARE 
MIAGARA, 
LIKE THE RUSH OF THE MIGHTY WaAe 
TERS OF NIAGARA, BEARING EVe 
ERY THING ON ITS COURSE, 
SO HAS BEEN 


THE RUSH OF TRADE 
OAK HALL, 


during the last year and a MAIS. 

Ttake this method of tendering MY SINCERE AND MOST 
GRATEFUL THANKS for the liberal manner the public have 
come forward and sustained me in ths GREAT UNDER. 
TAKING. ‘Great undertaking,’ I say—I have had about every 
Tailor in the United States to contend with. Some of them, 
not liking my 


‘LOW PRICE SYSTEM,’ 


have run off the track—others have had as much as they could 
do to keep in the traces. | have had the whole to keep in their 
proper sphere and places, and by the assistance of an enlight 
ened public, T have succeeded far above my most sanguine ex- 
pectations; having, on many occasions, been actually obliged 
to close «nd fasten my doors, to keep my best friends out. 
This is a brief sketch of OAK HALL, now established on 
a basis as firm as the rocks ofadamant. It has now arrived at 
that period when this 


Stupendous Engine of Trade and 
Fashion ! 


should suspend its operations—the steam let off—the co 
cleaned—boilers scraped —and every thing brought to aclose by 


FEBRUARY Ist, 1845, 


as I shall make an entire change in my business at that time. 
To accomplish this immense undertaking, | must first solicit 
most respectfully all indebted to me to make immediate pay: 
ment. Second, all having demands against me will present 
them for payment. Third, T have on hand at this time a stock 
ine coo ae =” tod MADE CLOTHING, FURNISH. 
NG GOODS. } Y DESIGNS OF CLOTHS, CASSI) 

and VESTINGS, amounting to upwards of — 





JANUARY 2 1845, 


——a 


FALL AND WINTER G00. 
DANIELL & CO., 


No. 201 Washington Street. 


} HaAvine enlarged ovr evtabishment (he past seasea, we 

| have make cxlensive arrangements to teceive the weet 
Valuable stock Unat we have ever tetore odfered. and feel oare 
ea we can offer Laducements to purchasers equal te any tn 

i the city, as it ferpects new styles or gowds andat as low 
Piites, ln our 


SHAWL ROOM 


We have all the mew, rich and derirable ety) ‘ 

ot . rie ' io of LONG 
AND SQUARE CASHMERE SHAWLS. and a full supply 
Of every other Kind of new and fashionable SHAWLS, 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


‘EW DKESS SILK tt kine } 
m4 DRESS SILKS of ati Kinde, qualities and prices to 


Embossed Centre Table and Piano Covers. 
The best AA THIRET CLOT 

kinds of CLOAK GOODS: QUTHS imported, and all other 
Black and dive black ALEPINES, of the moet Improved 


LINEN DEPARTMENT. 


LINEN 


We have our usval supply of all the best styles of LIN: 
ENS, and as we have for many Years paid particular atien- 
tien to thie article, we feel sure the Kinds we offer wilt nag 
faiiof giving eotire satistaction. We have every width, 
from one yard Lo three yards wide, 


Linen Cambrie Hdkfs, Hosiery and Gloves, 


Mouseline de Lalnes, Cashmere Repis, Alpaccas, Galle 
Plaids, French and Awertcen Prints, ands great variety of 
other GOODS FOR DRESSES 

Rose and Whitney BLANKETS, QUILTS, aad every 


Other article of 
Goons, 


HOUSEKEEPING 

CASSIMERES; FLANNELS, COTTONS. 

We have always on hand every article uevally wanted fog 
MOURNING, vis: Black Bombasines, Silks, Crapea, 

eils, 

Ase our facilities are equal to any in the Trade we are 
enadled to sell our Goole at the lowest price, AND WE 
PLEDGE OURSELVES TO SELL AS GOODA 
SHAWL. SILK OR ANY OTHER ARTICLE, at 
48 LOW A PRICE AS IT CAN BE OBTAINED AP 
ANY OTHER STORE IN THE CITY PURCHAS. 
ERS MAY FEEL SURE OF BUYING CHEAP ag 
WE ALWAYS MARK OUR GOODS AT THE Low. 
EST PRICE THEY CAN BE SOLD FOR 

. ‘ ~ 

ONE PRICE AND SMALL PROFIT 
ia still our motto, . 
DANIELL & ©0., 
Oct. 10, 3m. 102 Washington street, 


French, “American and English 
WOOLLEN GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


HE subscriber respectfully solicits the atten 
T trade, and of families, to bis large con ation 
goods. Consisting of Blue, Black, Olive, Rrowa Green 
Mulberry, and other shades of BROADCLOTHS,’ J 
English and American, DOESKINS, Phad Striped, and 


Plain, an excellent and durable article for Pantaloone 





BEAVER CLOTHS, for Overceats, Drab, Blue, Black, 


and Brown. P . 
VESTINGS, of various kinds, such ae , 
Valencia, Woollen, Sik, Satin lowe, ne Velo, 
TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS 
ticia, Rob Roy Plaids, B 
Worsted Bindings, Sitk Bindings; &e. Also an excel. 
lent assortment of shades of Draw Cros and Cassi- 
meres for working, and for lining Carvinges, All of 
which will be sold at reasonable and fair prices at 


No. 83 WASHINGTON STREBT, 
a few doors south of Commhill (late Market Street.) 
Oct. 10. uf. LYMAN G. GASKELL. 


CROCKERY, GLASS, CHINA, 
BRITANNIA WARES. 

















$150,000; 


adapted to Gentlemen’s Winter Wear; and t 

the wbete, I ep hb. MONDAY NEXT. with snulae 
termination of & NG ALL OUT! asthe 

LOW PRICES will show, whether there is reality tee tal 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Lot of Boys’ Overcoats, sold for $5, $3 each. all sizes, 

400 Fine Boys’ Overcoats. $4.50 each; usnally sold for $6,50. 
A large lot of Boys’ Pantaloons, from $1.50 to 2. 

Boys’ Vests, 75 cents to $1; usually seld for 2,60, 

Boys’ Jackets, $2.75; usually soid for $4. 


MEN’S SACKS. 


A good article made from Tweeds usually sold for $8, at the 
extreme low price of $4; as genteel a garment as is worn. It 
will be seen that this is just HALF price. 


FRENCH TRAVELLING COATS, 


Believed to be the only lot in the United States, usual price, 
$15, will be closed at $8 each—very cheap. This is one of the 
most comfortable garments worn. 


DRESSING GOWNS. 


An endless variety, from $3,50 to $7; usual price from @5 to 
Drab Overcoats and Sacks, 


Extra fine, will be closed at the extreme low price of $6,50 to 
$12. Recollect, made from Fine Drub Broadcloths. 


CADET MIXT SURTOUTS. 


A little out of fashion, will be closed at $10; former price 
$15. Every variety of 


PELTOS, DARK SACKS, 


made from PILOT CLOTHS, and other materials, at 94,50. 
Price in other stores, $8. 


BLANKET CLOAKS, 


of green, light blue, blue black—a good article at from @8 to 
$12. 


Figured Tweed Sacks and Peltos, 
D'Orsay Frocks. 


A lot extra made, silk collars and facings, will be sold for $7,50 
—former price $10. 


BROADCLOTH SURTOUTS. 


An endless variety—price from $8 to §15—usual price asked is 
from $12 to $20, and warranted as good as 
you can purchase for that money. 


Doeskin Sacks and Peltos. 


Ciosed at very low prices, super custom cloth surtouts and 
beaver coats, made from super broadcloths and other materials, 
varying in price from $3 to $16—usually sold for from $12 to 


CLOAKS. 


A large lot made from super German bine, black, invisible 
green, and other cloths, varying in price from 4,50 to ¢25— 
former price $8 to $35. 


DRESS AND FROCK COATS. |} 


An endless variety, of all colors and grades, blue, black, 
brown, invisible green, mulberry, &c. Some 600 coats, at the 
low price of $3 to $12—usually sold at from $12 to 620, 


PANTALOONS OF SATTINETS, ‘ 


Some extra fine, plain and figured, from $1,50 to $2,50, a good 
article. 


PANTS OF CASSIMERE. 


A large lot of mixed Cadet, lavende® &c., from $2,25to $3,50— 
usually soid for from $3,50 to 64,50. 


Pants of Black Cassimere. 


Also, with blue and red stripes, about half an inch wide, the 
most genteel pants worn, from $4,75to $5,50. The UPTOWN 
PRICE for same article, $7,50, 


VIESTS. 


Of every somription: fashion, cut and quality, &c.—a desira- 
ble gentec! Vest for 75 cents. If you can purchass a Veat for 
that price, which | promise to sell a good article of Valencia, 
there 13 no occasion to go without a Vest. Every other quality, 
euch as black Satin Vests. a good article, $2 to $2 50; figured 
Satin, a very rich article, $2 50 cash; best super Valencia, and 
the richest shaw! patterns, for $2 to $2,50, warranted the same 
as formerly asked 3,50 for; spleadid rich Silk Velvet Vests, at 
very low prices. 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


An endless variety. 

LINEN COLLARS—a good article at from 6 to 12 cents. 

LINEN BOSOMS—a great voriety, 25 cents each. 

STOCKS OF ALL KINDS—rich figured Satia, long ends, 
with bows and without. at low prices 

SCARFS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS—from 25 cents to the 
highest article imported. 

CRAVATS—biack Cravate, 75 cents; Gingham, 12} cents. 

BRACES —good article 124 cents and upwards, according to 
quality ; best super lodia Rubber 25 cents—usually sold fur 50 


cents. 
SMOKING CAPS—12j cents—usually sold for 50 cents. 


Canes, Carpet Bags, Purses, Money 
Belts, Wallets, Elegant Gold 
and Plated Studs, &e. 


and an endless variety of nicknacks at customers* own prices. 
A lot white Kid Gloves at 37} cents; do. black Kid; Woollen 
Gloves elastic wrists, 25 cents 
HANDKERCHIEPS—beet Silk. 50 cents; some at 25 cents, 
DRAWEKS AND UNDERSHIRTS—a good article, W cents 
each, or $1 a pair. 


Overhauls, Green Jackets, &e. 





E. B. MASON, 


(Late E. B. McLaughlin.) 


Al CHINA HALL, No. 24 Hanover Street, near Coort St, 
Boston, has lately opened « large stock of new goods ia 
the above line. His store is 82 by 33 feet, which enables 


him to exhibit a most extensive assortment. 
ready cash, at wholesale or retail. t 


SETH GOLDSMITH, 


BOOK-BINDER, 
NO. 81 CORNHILL,,,.BOSTON. 


All descriptions of Binoise neatly executed, Gentle 
men’s Libraries fitted up and repaired. Music and Peri 
odicals bound to pattern. Ladies’ Scrap Books and Port 
folios of all descriptions made to order. 

Binding done for libraries, Book Institutions, So- 
cleties, kc.,onadvantageousterms, ly. Jan.il, 


LUTHER HOSMER, ; 
TEMPERANCE CELLAR 
No. 61 North Market Street, 


BOSTON, 


This is a neat and convenient place, where a variety of 
Refreshments can be obtained, Meals at all houre of the 
day. Cuts at 6, 12 and 16 cents. Puddings, Pies, Cakes, 
Coffee, Tea, Fruit, &e 

Persons visiting the City will find this @ pleasant re- 
sort. tf. 4 


iy 4. 


Prices low for 
Sept. 26 











Clothiers Shop for Sale. 


ue subscriber offers to sell his shop privilege and 
Machinery. Machinery consists of two carding 
Machines for cardin: 


rolles,a set of machines and tools 
for dressing cloth. 


id shop t# situated in Bernardston 
Maes. 4 miles west of the Connecticut iver 7 miles 
north of Greenfiel!, t mile from a Baptist meeting house, 
and abont the same distance from 3 other meeting- houses 
of different denominations, also an Academy; District 
schools, stores and mille &c. the same distance. The 
above mentioned place is a suitable one to carry on a little 
manufacturing business, as there is scnmderetie amount 
of wool in the Ee which farmers get manufactured 
on shares or by the ya. it will require but asmall capital 
to make the purchase, 

Por further particulara inquire of the subseriber. 


KICHARD MONTAGUE. 
Bernardston, Dec. 16, 1844. Dec. 20. 


President Maxcy’s Remains. 


just published in one beautiful octavo volume, the Liter- 

rary Remains of the late nev. Jonathon Maxey, D. D. 
the second President of Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 
and subsequently of Union College, Schenectady, N Y., and 
for the last sixteen years of his life, of South Caroline Col 


lege 

Dr. Maxcy was one of the most distinguished pulpit ora- 
tors this country has produced’ Although a Baptist, euch 
was his reputation asa scholar and a divine, that, in 102, 
he was called to succeed. in the presidency of Union Col- 
lege, the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D. an institution al- 
ways under the control of another denomination. To show 
the estimation in which he wae held, by others, as well as 
his own denomination, the following testimonials are an- 
nexed. 

From the Rev. Eliphalet Nott. DD. LL. D. President of 
Union College, Schenectady, N. ¥— Lam happy to learn 
that Dr. Maxcy’s works are about to he republished That 
he was an erudite acholar, an aecomplished gentleman. anda 
successful teacher, was admitted by all who bad the happi- 
hess to know him.’ 

From the Rt. Rev. 7. C. Brownell, D. D. LL. D., 
Bisbee of the Diocese of Connecticut —' He was a most 
amiable man in private life, and equally interesting and 
conciliating in his public station. Poseesing a rare genius, 
an exquisite taste, and a correct judgement,’ 
€ From the Rev. William Willioms, D. D.—" The very 
high reputation which he had ae an eloquent preacher, ren- 
ders it a matter of astonishment that some memorial of him 
had not long since appeared Hie accomplixhmente as a 
scholar erem sufficiently vouched for by the fact that he 
held, I believe, the presidency of no less than three of our 
colleges’”* 

From the Baptist Adrocate —*' Wis productions evince a 
mind of pe!lucid clearness, of vigorous thought, and of pure 
evaneclical sentiment’? 

From the Protestant Churchman — The collection of 
literary remains now published, in the language of the ven- 
erable President of Union College, will juetly be 
“a treasure by those pupils of bie whe remeln to 
his memory.” as wellas ‘‘a valuable contribution to our 
American literature ’’ 

From the Baptiat Memorial —* He was wnewrpased, in 
hie day, for elegance and vigor as a writer, while. as an ele 
quont apenker, he was acknowledgedly preeminent No 
other denomination would have allowed such astaras Maascy 
to have remained so long inoLecurity.”” 

Although it may be supposed that thie volume will be 
sought and read with eagerness by American echolars 
Clerzymen, yet, ae he was a Haptiet. and at one time presi- 
ded over the principal Baptist University in thie country, 
every Baptiat clergyman and scholar showld possess @ 
oft. Price Tro Dollars. For Tem Dellara, ferve 
by mail or otherwise, siz coptes of the work will be sent, 
For sale by 

ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 

New York, July Hh, 1844, 77 Fulton ered. 

N. B. Every religious paper in the United States that wifl 
give the above four insertions shall receive a copy of the 
work. lam —6m. jAugust 22. 


Ripley on the Acts. 














and an endless variety of Clothing. afapted to the LABOR] 


ING CLASS, «= well os the FASHIONABLE, ata 


LESS PRICE than can be purchased at any other stwte in Bos- 
ton by nearly one half. The above stock is ail 


FRESH GOODS, 


and of recent importation, and will positively be sold without 
regard Lo cost. 

I have made ample arrancements for strangers visiting the 
city, to make, to theif measure and order, any garment at 12 
heurs’ notice 

Having made an extensive enlargement of 


Oak Hall, 


covering an area of 40 SQUARE FEET of land, and 

nience is now offered at this sale for great barzains. Open on 
MONDAY NEXT, 

| atQ9o’clock. andcloseat 1 Reopen at 2and close at 4, Re- 
open at 7 o'clock and clase at }O 1m the evening and contiane 


Gaily until the whole is sold. The ball of ON DS and ENDS re- 
maining unsold Feb. jet will be closed at auction. 


OAK HALL BUILDING, 
Nes. 32, 34, 36 and 38 Ann Street, 


OPPOSITE MERCHANTS’ Kow, 


BOSTON. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


: GEORGE W. SIMMONS, 





Jan. én. 





of acenmmodating HO CUSTOMERS at one time. every conve 


Second Edition. 
rae ACTS OF THE APOSTLE#, WITH NOTES. 
Chiefly Explanatory, Designed for Teachers in 


| 
Sabbath Schools aad Bibie Cinsees, andas an Aid to 
' 
i 


Pamsly instruction. By Prof. Hawer J. Kircar. 
“The external appearance of this book —the 
| and the printed prge,—* it is & pleasant thing for the eyes 
to beholi.’ On examining te contents, we are favore- 
biy impressed, first, by the wonderfel perepiceity, vim 
plicity, and comprebensiveness of the sather’s eyle; 
j pare by the completeness and systematic arrange- 
ment of the work, in all ite parte, the ‘ remarks’ of cack 
| paragraph being carefally separated from the er position ; 
| thirdly, by the correct theology, eatid instruction, end 
| consisient explanations of dificnit passages. The work 
| cannot fail be received with favor. These Notes are 
| gmuch more fall than the Notes on the Goepels by the 
game author, A besutifal map accompanies them.'— 


‘The steady and extensive enle of Ripley's Notee on 
| the Goapets affords good reason to expect great 
for the present work, and an acquaintance with bel? 
| willindace mast readers to long for similar Notes es 10° 
} mM. ¥. Bayt Advocate. 
| came who desire aid im understanding and #2 
| placing this portion of Revelation, and whe art ** 
aceres to larger commentaries, we cordially tecommses 4 


| the volame '— Baptist Record, Pha! 

| Slee new Sdition of THE POUR GospEes, WITH 
NOTES. Chiefly explanacory ; intended potocipe™ = 
Babbath Schoo! Teachers Bibte Ciaeees, ond & ae 


of Sacred Khetoric and Pastoral Duties, New 


las. » 
This wort shonld be in the bande of every #e, 
deni of the Bithe ; expecially every achect sn8 
| Bele clacs teacher 


MnG of tnberrestine © MESULD, KENDALL & Ue 
| COLN, @ Washingios 
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